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Editorial, 


ET no one be depressed to find, after the Christmastide 
of affection and good-will, anebb backward. That 
it is of the essence of anything spiritual to have 
its tides is not a puzzle or a contradiction. No 
power is vital without the double process. A level 

is just as dead on a high plane as on a low one. The 
wonderful note the singer reaches would lose its wonder 
were it long sustained. The sea which kept the height 
of its tidal wave would become a weary stretch of waters 
in which no vessel would reach port. The providence of 
the tides of the spirit is that in their change they be- 
token an unalterable life. If ‘‘sweets grown common 
lose their dear delight,” then the attainment once for all 
of the choice things of the spirit would leave us: bereft 
in very possession. ‘To obtain, at the cost of expecta- 
tion, hope, and enterprise, would be to bankrupt the 
spirit. One sure good of this seeming baffling is that we 
have tasks and inspirations put within reach which with- 
out emotion float out of sight. The tide recedes, but it 
has brought, and left, its gifts. ‘‘The tasks in hours of 
insight willed, May be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” A 
possibility has been grasped which before was but a 
dream. We have felt, and for those fine moments of 
inspiration we have known, the best realities. That 
this confidence should not stay where it was does not 
mean that it was illusion. It means that it was reve- 
lation, and that not for elevated sentiment, but for the 
working out in life. Now for the sober tasks of resolu- 
tion, as not the contradiction of, but the opportunity for, 
peace on earth, good-will to men! 


ad 


New YEAR resolutions come in for a good deal of banter, 
as a matter of fashion, and with not a little reason, since 
they are often light-weighted, lightly taken, and lightly 
thrown aside. It is not so much matter about the reso- 
lutions, or whether one makes any, as it is about the 
whole attitude towards an opportune time and the spirit 
with which one enters it. It is fatuous to say that one 
ought to be making new starts all the time, and that 
therefore there is no need to pay special attention to them 
at the beginning of a year. ‘The advantage of singling 
out a special time is that thus the attention gets accented, 
and the whole subject comes under review. It is an 
occasion for renewing a right spirit, and for connecting 
with the most serious thoughts the most ordinary needs. 
The root of its power is that the season suggests the union 
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of what has been separated to the great harm of religion, 
though in the name of religion. ‘To specialize the sacred 
and leave all else to the secular, to connect holiness with 
one class of doing and leave every other class outside, to 
distinguish some things as sacred with the plain intima- 
tion that other things are unsacred, has done immeasur- 
able harm, and sundered for the most needy portions of 
life that which they require. The place for a holy spirit 
is not in a metaphysical scheme, but in human life. ‘There 
ought to be some way of speaking of it so that the way- 
faring man will desire to get it rather than avoid it. An 
energetic spirit, a kind spirit, a cheerful spirit, a coura- 
geous spirit,—all the kinds of good purpose included under 
the phrase a right spirit, all these make up a holy spirit. 
To put them into life aware of their high relationship is 
to make the spirit of a new time holy. That connection 
goes further towards effectiveness than any other alliance 
a right-minded person can make. 


J 


Dr. DE NoRMANDIE said, in his recently printed anni- 
versary sermon, that it was his sixteen hundred and third. 
What a vision of manual labor opens up to us who think 
of the patient pen travelling stroke by stroke across and 
down the page, and so on, for perhaps thirty pages for 
each discourse! ‘‘But how can a minister find so much 
to say?” exclaims the layman. Well, truth expands not 
only forward, but sidewise. Its enlargement from age to 
age is continuous, and its applications to the circum- 
stances of every generation are always fresh. The diffi- 
culty of the average minister is not to find subjects to 
preach about, but how to treat them worthily. So great 
are the themes and so high and deep their reach that prob- 
ably no preacher except perhaps a very young one lays 
down his pen or finishes his'mental preparation without a 
sense of unworthiness to handle such themes. ‘‘Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel,’”’ but “who is sufficient for 
these things?” 

& 


THE statement of Dr. De Normandie that the funeral 
he was to attend in the afternoon of this thirtieth anni- 
versary of his settlement in Roxbury was the nine hun- 
dred and ninth brings clearly to light the hard experience 
through which ministers have to pass in saying farewell 
to their parishioners. Naturally most of the dead are 
old people, who have become dear through many years 
of acquaintance and coworking. It takes but a few years 
sometimes for a generation to pass from sight, and, as 
one good gray head after another is missed from the pews, 
a feeling of loneliness comes over the minister as if it were 
his: own family of brothers and sisters breaking up. 
Happy is he if the younger people remain in the neighbor- 
hood and continue in the church, but this can hardly be 
expected in the mobile tendency of to-day. 
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THE conviction of thirty-eight officers of labor organ- 
izations for conspiracy in connection with the destruction 
of life and property by dynamite explosions is the climax 
to the confession by the McNamara brothers of guilt in 
the blowing up of the Times building in Los Angeles. ‘The 
testimony on which this verdict was reached confirms 
the murderous purpose of these men whose regret for loss 
of life expressed in their confession sounds hollow in the 
light of the testimony of witnesses that the real regret 
was that more lives were not added to their roll. No more 
awful and incredible revelation was ever made in the whole 
history of labor troubles, and without this thorough 
trial and conclusive verdict the possibility of such de- 
liberate and wide complicity in crime would not have 
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been believed. ‘This conviction is a great triumph of 
law and order, and vindicates our trust in the supremacy 
of liberty in this country. The work of freeing organized 
labor from its alliance with crime and use of bitter hatred 
and tyranny has here a substantial beginning. The 
next day after the trial one of the convicted men was 
unanimously elected to the important office he holds in 
his organization. Even this haul did not catch all the © 
guilty ones in the net. Apologists and defenders of such 
men are still found so far lost to a sense of the nature of © 
their crime as to mention in its connection wrongs done. 
by employers to their employees». Good citizens in such 
labor unions have still much to do in purging their body 
from its poison, and good citizens everywhere have much 
to do in getting sympathy placed where it belongs and 
in forcing minds essentially lawless to face the real issues 
involved. 


Radical Religion. 


Radical religion is not literature, science, nor philosophy: 
it is not something so broad and vague as to mean every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. It is religion, 
in the ordinary meaning of the term, because it is con- 
cerned with the relations between men and God. It is 
a sense of the reality of God, and the supreme importance 
of our attitude toward him. But it is a particular kind of 
religion, with a definite character of its own. It is radical 
because it pertains to the root of the matter, and is mainly 
concerned with the most fundamental aspects and the 
most vital questions of religion. What are the most im- 
portant considerations touching any religious teaching and 
practice? The cardinal questions are such as these: Is 
this thing true? is it so in fact and reality? and is it good? 
has it any value for life now? A telephone directory of 
Berlin, Germany, may be accurate and complete, true in 
every detail, but it is of no value for busy people in 
Chicago. A great deal of what is true has no religious 
worth. Only that which has some value and serviceable- 
ness for our life comes within the range of religion. But 
these momentous queries as to the truth and the reality, 
the goodness and the worth of things, have frequently, 
if not generally, been slighted in the consideration of re- 
ligion, and matters of vastly less importance given greater 
prominence. Is it in the Bible or in our creed? Has it 
been held by our denomination? Is it old or new? Such 
questions as these are given great attention. Often the 
discussion runs on until it becomes increasingly historical, 
bookish, second-hand, void of interest and vitality. 
Radical religion turns away from the greater part of this 
sort of thing, for it means to be in touch with life at first- 
hand, and to give prominence to the most weighty con- 
siderations. It does not care to spend much time in 
showing that we hold the ideas our fathers held, or in 
defending Channing or eulogizing Emerson. It has 
something better to do, which is to seize the present truth © 
and opportunity. Let the teachings of the fathers go, 
unless they have evident truth and value for life now, in 
which case our duty is to apply them. We are indeed 
children of the past, deeply aware of our incalculable 
debt to it: but we face toward the future. 

The faith of radical religion corresponds to this inter- 
est in the life that now is. It is the consciousness of the 
fact that God is now present and active in humanity. 
This is the prime fact, the deepest assurance of radical 
faith. It is the present tense of faith, as contrasted with 
the dominance of the past tense in most Christianity. 
Radical religion does indeed include great traditions 
and precious reminiscences, but it is essentially a vital ex- 
perience of the presence of the living God. It is the re- 
ligion of the Lord’s Prayer, and says “‘Our Father’’ be- 
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cause it is aware of the possibility of direct approach to 
God and the privilege of first-hand communion between 
God and men. Here is a radical faith about a radical 
matter, a thorough-going conviction concerning a funda- 
mental question. God is the living Father of living men, 
manifested by his presence in our hearts here and now. 
So the main purpose of this religion is not to save the 
faith of an older generation, nor to readjust that faith 
as well as possible to new thought and knowledge, but 
to enter deeply into our own life and the life of humanity 
about us, to appropriate and strengthen all that is best 
in the present life. Since no faith, however fine or lofty, 
ean long be kept sound and wholesome unless it is in 
sympathetic and helpful relations with the vast humanity 
about it, radical religion intends to keep in closest touch 
with the conditions and needs of to-day. All life, too, is 
characterized by change, and it is ours to help make that 
change an advance and an enrichment, not a retreat and 
a decline. Standing firmly in the present, radical re- 
ligion is marked by the upward look, the forward reach, 
the onward march. Whereas religion usually looks back- 
ward for its original revelation and inspiration, radical 
religion turns to face the future, and takes as its motto 
not “‘strengthen the things that remain, that are ready 
to die,” but ‘‘reaching forth to the things that are before.” 

This religion is radical in the further sense that as yet 
only a few believe and accept it. Much is preached and 
written concerning the acceptance of the Bible, of belief 
in Jesus Christ, of obedience to the church, and of loyalty 
to the faith once delivered to the saints. In one or more 
of these most Christians believe. Very few hold a simple 
faith in God as the unseen, ever-present Father and Friend 
of men, and find in it a sufficiency for their lives. The 
religion of the Lord’s Prayer always has been and still is 
a radical religion in this sense. The forward look of 
hope and faith is likewise not widely accepted. Radicals 
make a mistake when they say, as they often do, that the 
world is hungry for our gospel. The number and the 
size of our churches is evidence enough that no such 
hunger exists to any great extent. Really, the preaching 
of radical religion is a pioneer work. ‘The very simplicity 
of our faith bars it from a numerous following; for the 
appreciation of simplicity, so far from being rudimentary 
and common, is one of the latest and highest attainments 
of the human mind. Radical religion has a great deal of 
educational work still to do: it must create the ability 
to appreciate simplicity in religion. 


The Healing Power of Nature. 


One of the most astonishing results of painstaking ob- 
servation and comparison is said to be the conclusion 
that the children of intemperate parents are, on the aver- 
age, equal and sometimes superior to the children of total 
abstainers. This is contrary to all the commonly ac- 
cepted doctrines concerning the results of intemperance, 
and yet the fact that the human race exists to-day and is 
in better condition on the whole than it was two thou- 
sand years ago shows that there is a power of recupera- 
tion in active exercise which gradually eliminates the 
results of even the most vicious conditions. There is no 
human being living who has not in his ancestry some -and 
probably many fathers and mothers who were morally 
corrupt and physically diseased. ‘There is a certain stage 
of degeneration when life is exhausted and the vicious 
product is eliminated altogether; there are strains that 
tend to become infertile; but the wonderful fact is that 
the human constitution can, as the ages pass, and as one 
generation follows another, not only wipe out the worst 


degenerates, but can also raise up from the-most unprom- 
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ising classes those who show physical well-being and 


mental efficiency. It is due to this law, not yet well un- 
derstood, that the human race has been able to survive 
the perils that have threatened it. 

The above remarks are suggested by an article in the 
American Magazine, in which are reported the results of 
Prof. Karl Pierson’s investigations, made at the Galton 
Laboratory for Eugenics at the University of London. 
He took a thousand children, born of parents who were 
intemperate, and a thousand other children, born of tem- 
perate parents, and compared them in several particu- 
lars relating to physical health and mental activity. 
The results as tabulated are not presented as final and 
conclusive: they illustrate, however, the new method 
of research and’ the new way of estimating the forces 
which are concerned in maintaining the stability of 
human society and the progress of civilization. 

We are constantly reminded by the course of events 
that the process of evolution is a very slow one, and 
that Divine Providence works in many mysterious ways. 
No year passes in which there are not put on record 
prophecies of dire evils which are to overtake the human 
race, with a prospect of a speedy dissolution of the whole 
structure of modern society. The fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, of Babylon, Greece, and Rome, we are told 
almost daily should suggest to us the possibilities of 
evil which will overtake us if we do not speedily mend 
our ways. 

At some time in the distant past, nobody knows when 
ot where, human life began upon this planet. It has 
continued to this day in spite of the animosity of nature 
and the destructive consequences of vice and sin. Men 
have transgressed every moral law and all the rules of 
physical health, and yet somehow from generation to 
generation human life goes on and, strange to say, with 
increasing force, with finer qualities, and with greater 
staying power. The ancient physicians became aware 
of something which they called the wis medicatrix 
nature. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that, if society 
dared to make the experiment, it would be very instruc- 
tive to provide three hospitals, in one of which patients 
should be treated by the regular method, one by the 
homceopathic, and one with no medical treatment what- 
ever. No one could prophesy in advance in which 
group of invalids there would be the most recoveries. 
It was certain, however, he said, that the majority of 
people will recover from their various illnesses, because, 
if it were not so, the human race would soon disappear. 
A man may be ill forty times, but he will die only once. 

Nothing ought to be done or said which can cause 
any one to think lightly of the penalties of sin. The “way 
of the transgressor is hard,” and it is just as true now 
as it was in the days of the prophet Ezekiel that people 
will believe, as they think with sufficient evidence, that 
the parents eat sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. . It is also just as true as it was in the 
days of the prophet that reason may be found for the 
assertion that every generation is held responsible for its 
own actions, and that in some way penalty is attached 
to wrong-doing in such a way that each generation carries 
its own burden. 

What is called Eugenics is a new science. It isa method 
of investigating and correlating all the facts relating to 
the propagation of human life. Who are the well-born, 
and what are the conditions which will insure the produc- 
tion of children who enter life with all the favorable forces 
relating to health and progress enlisted in their favor? 
The investigation referred to above is only one of many 
now carried on by intelligent and skilful persons. Many 
startling facts will no doubt come to life. Some old 
theories will be set-aside, but, whatever may be the-result, 
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we may be sure that new light will be thrown upon the 
problems of human life and the way made easier for 
those who are responsible for the well-being of the human 
race. It is certain that the healing power of nature 
will be illustrated in a new fashion, the laws of heredity 
will be better understood, and the application of the 
moral law to the common life of the people will be made 
more impressive and obligatory. G. B. 


Amertcan Cnitarian Association, 


Secretary’s Notes. 


We 

“T see it is raining this morning,” said the secretary to 
Harry Kelley, the elevator boy, and he replied :— 

“Rainin’? We don’t have nothin’ but rain.”’ 

Perhaps we ought to have added that now and then they 
had fogs, to break the monotony of the rain. Neverthe- 
less, roses were in bloom, geraniums ornamented front 
yards and back yards, and the fine, green, juicy moss clung 
to the trees and shingles. So much for the weather 
around Puget Sound in the month of December. 

It was Saturday afternoon when the secretary reached 
Salem, Ore., and it was 6.30 in the evening that the full 
board met him at the hotel to consider matters Unitarian 
in the capital city. These matters included the possi- 
bility of finding an available minister to fill their vacant 
pulpit, the prospect of securing a parsonage, and a review 
of the entire financial situation; in short, the prosaic 
consideration of bed-rock conditions, upon which the 
preacher erects his church, and from which the prophet 
proclaims his message. 

A few hours farther down the line is the fine little city 
of Eugene and at about 11.30 the same evening the sec- 
tetary arrived, to confer with the congregation upon a 
similar problem and to preach on the following day. 

What an opportunity, with the right message, with a 
genuine fondness for people, with the knack of combining 
the social elements of a community, all backed by an 
enduring determination to stay with the work, these 
places afford! 

It was in Eugene that Rev. A. H. Sargent, without 
assistance for his own support gathered the little group 
of Unitarians and organized them and built the present 
beautiful church home. And it is here, with the thriving 
city on one side and the university on the other, that 
an opportunity, second to none on the Pacific Coast, 
awaits the coming of Mr. Sargent’s successor. 

A long day of mingled rain and sunshine and a longer 
night of jolting and delay finally revealed the glories of 
the wonderful Sacramento Valley, which ended at the 
ferry where the welcome sight of Dr. Earl M. Wilbur and 
his little daughter Elizabeth was balm to the souls of the 
half-sick travellers. And, when Cloyne Court was reached 
and a night of wholesome slumber attained, the three 

- days of the Ministers’ Institute at Berkeley promised 
nothing less than a season of recreative inspiration. 

On the title page of the programme appeared the legend, 

“Profounder Reflective Thought, 
Inspiration for Practical Service,” 
and that inscription was an accurate motto for all that 
followed. 

At this institute the ministers present were from the 
Divinity School at Berkeley, the churches of San Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda, Sacramento, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Cruz, Woodland, Fresno, San José, Palo Alto, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pomona, and Santa Ana. 

Having to deal, during a large part of his time, with the 
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difficulties, antagonisms, mistakes, and failures that 
attend all religious effort to-day, the secretary has had 
moments when he has wondered if, after all, the pulpit 
of the twentieth century in any church has that which 
could be called a coherent and insistent gospel. 

The Institute at Berkeley—as, previously, the one at 
Spokane—convinced him that a fundamental, all-impor- 
tant and vital gospel was certainly characteristic of the 
Unitarian pulpit on the Pacific Coast. The papers that 
were read at Berkeley were, without exception, the result 
of ripe scholarship, consecrated application, and clear 
spiritual insight. What human life must have to per- 
petuate itself, what social movements must contain to be 
rescued from crass materialism and inordinate greed, 
what the Church must represent above all the allurements 
of power, these were the significant factors exhaustively 
considered. The discussions were spontaneous and elo- 
quent,—eloquent because spontaneous, and spontaneous 
because it was the outpouring of actual experience on the 
part of men who were pledged to render the world their 
highest service. 

Space will not permit a detailed account of the Insti- 
tute at Berkeley, and in closing this reference to it the sec- 
retary feels justified in saying that he knows of no service 
in which the American Unitarian Association can engage 
which will do more to clarify and intensify our cause, than 
to bring together, at least once a year, for just such mutual 
fellowship and inspiration as these institutes afford, the 
brethren who labor in comparative isolation. 

“Good-bye, and good-bye, and God bless you,”’ from all 
to each, closed the meeting of the apostles at Berkeley 
on the evening of Thursday, December 19. 

On the same evening at the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco the secretary met a cordial group of Unitarians, 
some of them to consider with him the proposition of re- _ 
viving the second church of that city, and others to give the 
hand-pressure of hospitality. Among the latter were the 
Hon. Horace Davis, ever buoyant and ever loyal to the best 
that our church represents, and Hon. C. A. Murdock, the 
editor of the Pacific Unitarian and the faithful and gifted 
friend of our cause on the coast through many years. 

With the light of their faces still shining over the whole 
field Of his imagination, the secretary took his depart- 
ure from the land of perpetual sunshine and flowers to 
encounter the more heroic glories of a New England 
winter, Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE issue between the United States and Great Britain, 
growing out of the free-toll provision of the act for the 
government of the Panama Canal, was made the subject 
of international discussion at the beginning of the week 
by President Taft’s announcement of his desire that the 
controversy be submitted to arbitration. The President, 
however, is not willing that the subject shall be referred 
to the tribunal at The Hague, on the ground that that 
body would reflect too purely a European sentiment to 
permit of a proper safeguarding of American interests. 
Mr. Taft’s utterance was welcomed with a natural una- 
nimity of sentiment by the British press. On the other 
hand, a survey of opinions in the Senate indicated that 
that body, as at present constituted, would interpose 
the insuperable barrier of its veto upon the arbitration of 
the difficulty by whatsoever court or commission. The 
indications are that the entire question will be left over 
to the consideration of the incoming administration. 
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AN interesting issue has been raised by the determi- 
nation of the immigration authorities to exclude from 
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America Sefior Cipriano Castro, former president of the 
Venezuelan Republic, on the ground that in his stormy 
' career as dictator of his country he has committed crimes 
and misdemeanors involving moral turpitude. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival into New York Harbor, Castro 
was detained at Ellis Island pending a thorough consid- 
eration of his case by Secretary Nagel. The deposed 
Venezuelan, to the surprise of the authorities, declined 
to accept the order of deportation issued against him, 
and has shown a determination to test the power of the 
country to exclude him. Sentiment in this country 
appears to be sharply divided by the issue presented. 
The advocates of exclusion are pointing out that, what- 
ever may be the technical qualification of the former 
dictator to obtain asylum in America, his conduct as the 
“stormy petrel of Venezuela” should furnish valid 
grounds for his deportation. On the other hand it is 
pointed out by critics of the immigration bureau that 
extreme care should be taken before a dangerous precedent 
of arbitrary exclusion is established. 


od 


UNLESS indications are deceptive, the struggle for the 
establishment of Home Rule for Ireland is destined soon 
to precipitate a general election in the United Kingdom, 
the third since the present liberal government took the 
reins of power at Westminster. It is the apparent in- 
tention of Prime Minister Asquith and his colleagues to 
make an appeal to the country on the sole issue of Home 
Rule, in order to obtain an express and indisputable man- 
date for the radical change in the constitution of the king- 
dom which it purposes to put into effect with the least 
possible delay. Incidentally the government intends to 
furnish an emphatic demonstration to the irreconcilables 
of Ulster, of the public sentiment which, there is every 
reason to believe, lies behind the legislation now pending. 
There is no legal reason why the Liberals should once 
more obtain an expression of the opinion of the electorate 
upon an issue which already has been fought out twice 
with the same result, but Asquith evidently desires to 
make assurance triply sure. 
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THE withdrawal of ex-Premier Maura and his fellow- 
conservatives in the Spanish chamber from public life 
is a notable indication of the unrest that is agitating the 
Spanish people. Sefior Maura, who subjected himself 
to a bitter storm of attacks by the execution of Francisco 
Ferrer, ‘‘the schoolmaster of Barcelona,” has felt through- 
out his subsequent career that he had the confidence of 
feither his sovereign nor his people in his reactionary 
policies. Out of the turmoil that has been caused by 
the unprecedented admission of defeat by the conserva- 
tives, the figure of the young king of Spain has arisen in 
an attractive light in the affairs of Spain. The failure of 
reaction in Spain is largely due to the intelligence of 
Alfonso, who seems to have grasped the fact that the 
Spain of to-day is turning its back upon the traditions 
which have stood in the way of its progress, and has 
definitely turned its face toward the goal of advancement 


upon modern lines. 
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THE negotiations in London to restore peace between 
the Balkan allies and Turkey continued up to the begin- 
ning of the week, with indications that a successful issue 
would be found out of an exceedingly difficult and delicate 
situation. Confronted with the apparent determination 
of the Porte to yield next to nothing of the territorial 
advantages which the victorious states have gained by 
the might of the sword, the plenipotentiaries of the league 
at the end of last week plainly intimated to Turkey that 
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the only terms for peace they were prepared to accept 
must involve the surrender to them of Adrianople and 
the Aigean Islands with Crete. The Ottoman negotia- 
tors thereupon indicated Turkey’s willingness to surrender 
everything except the vilayet of Adrianople:and the 
islands that control the entrance of the Dardanelles. 
These concessions, they informed the allies, constituted 
the last word the Ottoman Empire was willing to speak 
in its efforts to restore peace. ‘The allies rejoined with 
a repetition of their demand for Adrianople and the 
AXgean Islands. 
st 


At this juncture of events the powers, in the dread of 
the resumption of hostilities, and the consequent danger 
to the peace of Europe, applied pressure upon Turkey in a 
determined endeavor to induce such concessions as would 
prove acceptable to the allies. These concessions, it was 
indicated, were to include the cession of territory which 
the allies had characterized as the irreducible minimum. 
The Ottoman representatives, finding themselves be- 
tween the devil of international demands and the deep 
sea of discontent at home, gave expressions of views ex- 
ceedingly uncomplimentary to the powers, whom they 
accused of having misrepresented the degree of support 
which they would give to Ottoman endeavors to main- 
tain a respectable remnant of their once great empire 
in Europe. The attitude of the Turkish negotiators was 
plainly that of card-players, who had laid their last card 
upon the green table of international diplomacy only to 
find that their opponents had them at their mercy in the 


difficult game. 
ad 


In the face of this apparently hopeless situation, how- 
ever, the Turks last Monday informed the conference in 
St. James’s Palace that the Porte could not surrender 
the A’gean Islands or Adrianople. As was expected in 
such a contingency, the allies, speaking through Dr. 
Daneff, the Bulgarian delegate, announced that the 
Ottoman proposals were unacceptable and accordingly 
declared the conference adjourned sine die. ‘This de- 
velopment, however, did not remove the hope of further 
negotiations; for it was clearly understood, at the moment 
of the suspension of the negotiations, that in all likeli- 
hood they would be resumed after the middle of the week, 
with prospects of a settlement without recourse for the 
second time to the arbitrament of war. The diplomacy 
of the world, represented by the ambassadorial confer- 
ence in session in London, simultaneously with the peace 
conference, was determined to avert the danger of a 
resumption of hostilities, with its accompanying peril of 
an extension of the conflict to the great nations. 


Brevities, 


Teach children the best you know or think, and let 
them go on from that as their starting-point. 


‘So long as men keep away from the polls, the Church 
may not be to blame if they keep away from it,” says 
Rev. F. Hamilton. 


The desire for more knowledge, more love, more light, 
more life, is the source of poetry. Its springs are deep in 
human nature and will never run dry. Always the world 
needs poets. 


A friend, who is not only a lover of the communion 
service, but a physician, has a very earnest word to say 
in behalf of the individual cups. In her church, after 
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the cups have been distributed, the communicants wait 
until the minister raises his, when all partake together. 
‘The communion idea is thus not only preserved, but it is 
emphasized by all partaking at the same time, instead of 
each separately, as is the case when the cup is passed. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wonder if the letter of E. M. H. Abbott in your issue 
of December 26 has impressed others as it has me,—that 
the growth of liberal thought in religion is really the fun- 
damental thing, and not that of the Unitarian name? 
When one thinks of the ‘‘57 varieties of the Protestant 
faith,’’ it is a relief to see anywhere signs of fusion, and 
of course it cannot be always our denominational name 
that persists. It is irritating to see our doctrines taken 
and our name cast aside, but the doctrine is more than 
the name. Let us congratulate ourselves on this, and 
look to a day when all mankind shall accept the Unitarian 
beliefs,—not expecting the impossible, that all mankind 
shall ‘accept the Unitarian name. It would be a relief if 
all the denominational names could be forgotten, includ- 
ing our own. FRANCIS ALMY. 

Burrato, N. Y. 


Moral Effects. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I honor the impulse which caused Charles Edward 
Stowe to write his generous letter concerning a remark in 
the editorial entitled “Things Detestable.’”’ The state- 
ment criticised was contained in the following three lines: 
“As in the institution of slavery, it was proved by long 
experience that the moral evils of the system affected 
and degraded the master even more than they did the 
slaves.”’ I fully agree with Mr. Stowe. Some of my 
best friends were born and bred in the South and were 
the children of slaveholders, but no one would be more 
prompt than they to admit the truth of the statement 
concerning the effect of slavery. Many proofs might be 
cited, but the one all-sufficient evidence of moral degrada- 
tion is to be seen in the fact that when fifty years ago 
emancipation was proclaimed a very large proportion of 
the freed men and women were not wholly black. Many 
were half-black and half-white, and some were so white 
that none but an expert could detect the colored blood 
which tainted their inheritance and caused them to be 
held as slaves. 

I was present at the Exposition at Atlanta in the year 
that Booker Washington made his famous speech and 
received from a friend a description of an interview 
between a white man and a colored man who were born 
and bred on the same estate. They knew that they were 
brothers, although in their conversation that fact was 
not recognized. They belonged to a family of high 
standing, and the white man held an honorable position. 
He asked his colored brother about his fortunes and was 
pleased to know that he had received a good education. 
As they parted, the white man expressed his good wishes 
for the welfare and success of the colored man, saying, 
“You ought to do well, you have good blood in you.” 
Turning to a white companion, the white brother then 
said, “‘I tell you it’s damned hard luck for such a man 
as that to be shut up in the same skin with a nigger.” 


Gao: 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Through a Glass Darkly. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


We see but dimly through the veil of things. 
The stellar spaces and the good round earth 
Of mystic lore have never any dearth; 
Unto the smallest leaf some meaning clings. 
And so from every deed some good outrings, 
In every moment some new truth has birth; 
If but the soul perceive its holy worth, 
In human sorrow love divinely sings. . 
But all must pass. To-morrow ever comes. 
Tis what we see beneath the change must stay, 
And, while Time’s great world-orchestra doth play, 
May we not hear alone the beating drums, 
But catch the melodies that breathe below— 
‘The meaning mission of the passing show? 


The Moral Side of the Automobile. 


BY AUTO—BIOGRAPHER, 


It would be a paradox to say that the automobile had 
come to stay because its business is to go. We may, 
however, safely call it a permanent element in our modern 
civilization. If, on the one hand, it seems sometimes 
to have fallen into the hands of “‘scorchers,’’ as we used 
to say the bicycle had, on the other hand, a very hasty 
glance at the machines that pass us on the high roads 
shows how many old ladies are complacently taking 
their drives abroad in them. ‘They have widened the 
circle of suburbs around each city, and raised the price 
of real estate far from the centre. The permanence 
of the automobile is thus inextricably involved, both as 
cause and as effect, in this new and happy phase of our 
modern life. 

There are, however, shadows, moral as well as solar, 
thatfollow the new conveyance. ‘To take, first, that which 
is most often lamented, there is the purchase and main- 
tenance of the automobile by those who can-ill afford the 
luxury. There are, it is well known, many families who, 
in a common phrase, mortgage their houses to buy a 
machine and their furniture for gasoline. How they 
raise money for tires and for repairs can only be guessed. 
What economies are practised in private that the family 
may ride in public can be surmised more properly than 
stated. A man who had reason to know about the in- 
habitants of a long block of compact apartments stated 
the small number of children and the comparatively large 
number of automobiles belonging to the families therein. 
There is reason to believe, from the brave appearance of 
some of such families whenever they take their rides 
abroad with their fur coats and their general splendor of 
apparel, that there must be either a very different style 
of living at home from this, or some unknown source of 
extra income, or heavy debts accumulating, or something 
worse. In bicycle days the watch industry suffered from 
the fact that the boy, who used to save up his money to 
buy a timepiece, was now spending his hoard upon 
the new toy, and it may be that extravagances like the 
theatre or even less innocent indulgences have been sunk 
in this more novel craze. ‘Thus it may be, after all, that 
what seems a waste of money is really a saving of it from 
At least it could be 
said that the family have more fresh air than ever before 
and correspondingly more health, better spirits, and 
sweeter tempers. 

There is, however, another side of the question which 
cannot be answered so happily. ‘There has grown up with 
the automobile a new class of men who care for it and drive 
it. The chauffeur is a new character in American life, 
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if we may judge by his name, but the character which he 
has is not so novel. He takes the places of the old coach- 
man and hostler, and in many cases has the same place 
in the affections of the family. The man who used to 
drive one’s wife and daughters about the country or into 
the city was a much-trusted person. He bore no small 
responsibility, and had need to be, so to speak, respectable 
above his station. In return, the old coachman in many a 
family was almost like a member thereof, and the rela- 
tion between him and the children as they grew up had 
something paternal in it. At the same time there seemed 
to be something in the contact with horses that was not 
elevating, and to be ‘‘a horse-man”’ or to be ‘‘horsey”’ 
were not always pleasant descriptions. To buy a horse 
was to run risk of being cheated, and the man who was 
deceived generally kept the fact to himself, at least 
till he had made good on some otherman. This shady side 
of the contact with noble animals, doubtless, came from 
the fact that a horse is a complicated object, and that 
much of him is concealed from view, its condition being 
known by signs which only the experienced can read. 
As for the hostler of the public stables, he was not alto- 
gether a nice man. 

In the place of the living animal has now come an in- 
genious and complicated machine. Improvements and 
new inventions are continually added, so that the average 
purchaser can hardly keep run of them or judge whether 
a given machine is well made or in good order. The 
result is a temptation to the seller and a danger to the 
buyer which remind one sometimes of the good old days 
of the horse dealers celebrated in early numbers of Punch. 
But these are probably less frequent than they were in the 
time of the horse. ‘The chief difficulty comes with the 
kind of man who is taking up the trade of the chauffeur. 


_ In many cases the chauffeur is the former coachman, 


in which case the owner of the machine is fortunate. He 
has a servant whom he knows and trusts, and his drives 
abroad and his care at home are as faithful and honest 
as ever. There are also many chauffeurs who are new 
to driving and yet who are as reliable as the former coach- 
man was. But no one has much to do with the average 
chauffeur of to-day who does not find the necessity of 
keen watchfulness and caution in too many cases. The 
kind of man who has gone into the work is not always 
of high character, and the temptations are great. 

Into his hands, for instance, often falls the buying of 
supplies, the tires, gasoline, oil, etc., in which there are 
chances to turn a penny into his own pocket. Moreover, 
the public garage, into which many machines are gathered, 
to remain idle most of the day, is a fruitful place of evil if 
there is appetite for it. There is a practice, more com- 
mon than most owners of machines are aware until some 
revelation makes them wiser, of taking the automobile 
out at night when even the late theatre-goer is in bed and 
when only the obscure night-owl flies abroad. ‘The 
owner’s wife and daughters sit many a morning on cushions 
which people of very different character have occupied; 
and when he fancies, good easy man, that his hard-worked 
machine is cooling in the garage, it is prowling about the 
country in regions unknown to him. ‘The owner of the 
garage, dares not, if he would, tell him of this unhallowed 
use of his property; for, if he does, the chauffeur avenges 
himself by telling his master stories about the manage- 
ment of the place which, true or not, are not to the ad- 
vantage of its owner. ‘There is a rule that the doorkeeper 
shall take the time of each machine’s going out and 
coming in, but it is easy to ‘“‘square’’ this official. 

The keeper of a certain garage, who had been, in earlier 
days, the keeper of a large stable, was asked how the 
hostlers of old compared in character with the chauf- 
feurs of to-day. His reply was instant and earnest, 
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‘Sir, the horsemen were princes to the machine men.” 
Perhaps there was in this judgment something of the 
laudator temporis acti, of reminiscence of youth and 
happier times, but there was also something of truth. 
In time things will be better regulated as tricks are ex- 
posed and owners of machines grow wise, but to-day the 
latter will do well to keep their eyes open and to see all 
things with a not too confiding temper. 

The automobile has also been unfortunate in becoming, 
more than anything else, the symbol of the difference 
between the rich and the poor, in spite of the fact that 
many a rich man does not own one and many a poor man 
does. It has become odious to sensitive or envious 
dispositions. A modest owner, whose machine came 
near running down a man and boy who appeared sud- 
denly around a pile of brick near a new building, heard 
the man say to the boy, ‘Those people had just as soon 
kill you and me as not,” and a common idea seems to be 
that people who ride in these machines are regardless of 
the safety of those on foot. The truth is that the former 
are much more uncomfortable in a crowded street than 
the latter and spend much time in fear of doing harm. 
But there is something in the horn of an automobile so arro- 
gant and peremptory that it seems to typify the nature of 
the man in the machine, and to lend to the natural sen- 
sitiveness of the man in the street an exasperating keen- 
ness. ‘The rider feels it himself when he happens to bein 
the street, and some one else appears to be tooting him off 
the face of the earth. Perhaps in time we shall all grow 
more tolerant of each other, but meanwhile the automo- 
bile seems to be the outward and visible sign of the inward 
but not always invisible gulf between wealth and poverty, 
success and failure, and to be the unfortunate symbol 
of the differences which social revolutions are so apt to 
magnify. Perhaps one of the results of the socialism 
now in the air will be that every family shall have an 
automobile. Only who will then be the chauffeurs? 


Shall the Turk go? 


What shall we say of the expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe? Most of us say, Let him go, and he seems to be 
going. But we would not have him driven out because 
he is a Turk nor because he is a Moslem. ‘Those are 
not good reasons. Difference in race or in religion is 
no valid cause for war. Nor is it really the habit of 
massacre to which the Turk seems addicted and by 
which he has stained the soil of Armenia and Syria as 
well as that of Macedonia, Bulgaria, and Greece. The 
Turk has a long list of massacres because he has had a 
long lease of opportunity. The fault is not with the 
Turk, but with the system. He has held alien lands in 
military servitude for five hundred years. Others have 
done as he does when the opportunity or the necessity 
was forced upon them. Military pacification and mili- 
tary control over people who do not manage their own 
affairs spells always massacre. Massacre is war, the 
very worst side of war. It is war unrelieved by any 
lofty purpose. But more blood has been shed in the 
Balkans in a month than the Turks have shed in a cen- 
tury before. Yet there is a difference. There is real 
force in the Macedonian proverb, ‘Better an end with 
horror, than horror without end.’’ There is a Mexican 
proverb, “The grass grows over the graves of those 
who fall in battle, but not over those slain wantonly.” 
The evil does not lie with the Turk as Turk. Turks 
are much like other people. Like other good soldiers, 
those who have tried it have no love for war. They 
would rather not kill nor be killed. But military occu- 
pation is irksome. A soldier insults a woman. This 
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has been a soldier’s privilege in most countries through 
the insolent ages. An insult is resented. An alien 
insults a soldier. A trader refuses to pay his taxes. 
A civilian complains of ill treatment. A boy shoots a 
soldier from behind a cactus hedge. The soldier seeks 
revenge. His comrades stand behind him. Whatever 
the provocation, ‘shooting up the town” is no novelty 
in history. Insolence begets resistance. Resistance to 
the soldier is ‘‘treachery.”” The penalty of treachery 
is ‘‘massacre.”” ‘This story has been told over and over 
again wherever there is military pacification and military 
occupation. It has been told in our day in Armenia 
and Adana and Macedonia. It has been told in the 
Oasis of Tripoli, in the Transvaal, in Samar, in Peking, 
in Bessarabia, in Korea, in Finland, in Zululand, in the 
Soudan, in the Congo, in Yucatan, in India, in Indo- 
China, in Arabia, in Egypt. It is not the soldier’s duty 
to stand patiently under abuse. It is not his part to 
respect the rights of men. It is not the civilian’s part 
to take in meekness the soldier’s insults. And it is 
not the expulsion of the Turk that we hope for. The 
Turk is the least of our problems. We would put an 
end to the whole system which involves “the right to 
rule without the duty to protect.’ And in the long 
run there is no protection for any people who have not 
some voice in their own affairs. Sooner or later comes 
the end to all imperial domination that strikes no deeper 
roots than force or fear—David Starr Jordan. 


The Seeing Eyes. 


BYorAS £. Ne 


One of the greatest blessings that the new year could 
bring to any of us would be a deepened sense of the value 
and beauty of the life that is our own now,—the life that 
we may live day by day and every day. It is a blessing, 
too, that depends on ourselves alone; for the beauty and 
value are there, needing only our recognition. As one 
looks back over the years that have gone, he mourns less 
over the actual deprivations that he has endured than 
over the opportunities once offered that never returned; 
the blessings unappreciated until they had taken their 
flight; the good that he might have done, but neglected 
to do; the love he ought to have cherished; the gratitude 
he ought to have expressed; the joy he missed in the eager 
striving for something a little different. It is marvellous, 
when one stops to think about it, that we are forever 
underestimating the good we have in reaching out for 
that we have not. If we mean to have real happiness in 
life at all, in the one life that we have to live here, we must 
needs take that happiness as it comes, and not postpone 
it until we can arrange its conditions a little more to our 
liking. 

It may well be that we need more money, for instance, 
in order to enter that richer world of opportunity of which 
we dream; but we must be careful lest we find too late 
_that something more than money is needed, and that, in 
our too eager search, we have lost something infinitely 
more precious. The mother of little children sometimes 
misses the fulness of joy that belongs to her by right 
divine, in the crowding anxieties and perplexities of an 
overburdened life. But it will not wait for her. The 
children grow up and into their own lives. Life becomes 
easier for her in many ways, and the happiness of mother- 
hood may only deepen with the advancing years. Yet, if 
she has missed the sweetness of the baby days, when the 
little ones were close about her, that at least can never 
return. Every succeeding period of life brings its own 
opportunities and advantages; and it is equal folly for 
youth to scorn its present in longing for the future, or for 
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a riper age to waste itself in unavailing regret for what is 
ast. ; 

Sometimes people are superstitiously afraid to admit 
that they are well or happy, lest health or happiness should 
vanish. It ought to be just the other way; and, indeed, 
in actual experience, it is far more likely to be true that, 
if we do not claim and acknowledge the happiness within 
our grasp, we may later be silent with more reason. 

In a modern version of the story of the “Sleeping 
Beauty,” one of the gifts with which the good fairies endow 
the little princess is thus expressed, ‘“‘She shall have the 
seeing eyes, and find beauty everywhere.” Hardly any 
gift could be more desirable than one which should open 
our eyes to the beauty immediately surrounding us, em- 
bosoming us,—to use the Emersonian phrase. A love for 
nature goes far in quieting the inner tumult of the mind, 
wakened by study of books or eager contact with the 
world of action. He can never be all unhappy whose 
heart is thrilled by the sight of the silent stars, keeping 
their eternal watches in the evening skies, or who is aglow 
with a new sense of freedom and power every time he 
seeks the companionship of mountain or sea, making them 
contribute their full share to the happiness which each 
man. feels is his rightful due. 

The seeing eyes would not only help us to discover the 
beautiful opportunities of our own lives, but they would 
awaken our appreciation of the lives. around us. How 
quick we are to detect the strength of such a character, 
for instance, as Miss Jewett has drawn in ‘‘The Country 
of the Pointed Firs!’”—the old lady who lived almost 
alone on Green Island, “‘serene and mindful of privilege 
and responsibility, the mistress by simple fitness.” Yet 
she is just’ the dear old lady we meet again and again, 
with nothing deeper than the involuntary feeling of com- 
fort which such a “best of mothers” sheds around her. 
In fiction we recognize the saints for what they are: in 
real life we often fail to appreciate them until death throws 
its illumination over the pathway behind us, and we see 
that we have walked with angels. 

To dwell on the beauty and blessing of life is not nec- 
essarily to ignore the sadness or suffering of the world. 
There is no beauty in selfishness, and looking for real 
beauty ought to cure us of that. The seeing eyes will 
discover ways to let the sunshine into darkened places, 
and to cheer many a stricken heart. The chemistry of 
love can sometimes change even the worst of sorrow, even 
sin itself, into something not out of harmony with the 
beauty that endures. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every experience in life has something to do in shaping 
character, just as every rain has something to do in form- 
ing the hills and saying where the rivers shall run.—Se- 
lected. 


ed 


The most trivial tasks can be accomplished in”a noble, 
gentle, regal spirit, which overrides and puts aside all 
petty, paltry feelings, and which elevates all little things. 
Dean Stanley. 

wt 


Always remember that God comes to thee in thy sor- 
rows as really as in thy joys. He lays low, and he builds 
up. Thou wilt find thyself far from perfection if thou 
dost not find God in anything —M. Molinos. 


Sd 


To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a 
brave, true, real life——that is to love God. God is 
infinite; and to love the boundless, reaching on from 


—— 


! 
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grace to grace, adding charity to faith, and rising up- 
ward ever to see the Ideal still above us, and to die 
with it unattained, aiming insatiably to be perfect even 
as the Father is perfect,—that is to love God.—F. W. 


Robertson. 
. & 


To distrust science is to seek God blindfolded. That 
religion is most irreligious that is not consciously and 
lovingly in league with the forces that work from the 
glacier to the rhythmic pulsings of the human heart.— 


J. Li. Jones. 
Sd 


Herein lies the tragedy of the age: not that men are 
poor,—all men know something of poverty; not that 
men are wicked,—who is good? not that men are igno- 
rant,—what is truth? Nay, but that men know so little 
of each other.—W. B. De Bors. 

ad 

The supreme power of the church is the power to tell 
the truth. ‘This is other than charity, except as the truth 
is told in love. But the truth to be told must be known, 
and to be known it must be sought out. Courage without 
knowledge is mere audacity. It may exhibit the man, 
it will not help the truth. I believe that the power of 
the church of the future will rest more, rather than less, 
upon the pulpit. A truth-telling pulpit will carry the 
truth into the deepest and most remote places.— William 
J. Tucker. 


Winter Birds. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The winter birds are not songsters. When the cold 
comes, they use plain language, the cheep and twitter 
and little quiet call to tell the mate where to find them. 
We cannot imagine why they stay on with us when the 
Southland is wide open, but probably it is on the same 
principle that leads the Esquimo to believe his arctic home 
to be the best land on-earth. They love the oak and 
hemlock, cedar and pine, better than the palm-tree and 
orange grove. The snow does not frighten them, the 
dim, shadowy Northern forests have no terrors for them. 
They cheerfully measure themselves with the immensity 
of the frozen world, the shortness of its days, and the 
protracted’ cold of its long, bleak nights. 

Emerson acknowledges that he was beaten in courage 
and endurance by the cheerful bravery of that bunch 
of feathers and down, the titmouse:— 


“The frost king ties my fumbling feet, 
Sings in my ears, my hands are stones, 
Curdles the blood to the marble bones, 
Tugs at the heart-strings, numbs the sense 
And hems in life with narrowing fence.” 


Then the titmouse flew near, flirting his tail, and enjoy- 
ing his own fun all by himself, and the poet apostrophizes: 


“Here was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death, 
This scrap of valor just for play, 
Fronts the north wind in waistcoat gray. 
As if to shame my weak behavior, 
I greeted loud my little savior.’ 


At this very moment from my window I see the snow- 
birds flitting around in the big snow-storm that is just be- 
ginning to clear as a gold ray shoots from the western 
sky. They look as snug as aldermen done up in their gray 
and black surtouts; and, as for fun, they are as rollicking 
as school boys out for their first coast. How they contrive 
to keep so fat and well conditioned I cannot understand. 
I wish they would impart their secret to us these hard 


4 times when meat is so dear. But I think it is the Psalmist 
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who tells us they get their meat from God, and of course 
the supply is never failing. 

The pleasantest winter sound I know is the soft, broken, 
timid trill of chick-a-dee prolonging itself in the mild 
winter air. It has nothing of presumption or arrogance 
about it, as much as to say, I am a hero, and will let you 
know it, but rather seems to apologize for entering the 
porches of your ear. I must confess I love that shy note 
quite as well as any summer song, not excepting the veery’s 
or evening thrush. It will never freeze up like the sound 
of Munchausen’s bugle. It is a pure, perennial little 
fountain of good cheer. 

Just now I saw a downy woodpecker making its way up 
the rugged trunk of a big oak, quirking its head and look- 
ing out for holes into which it could thrust its predatory 
tongue in search of unsuspecting worms. Curious, isn’t 
it, that we always in such a case sympathize with the 
marauding bird rather than with the martyred worm? 
The worm’s sensations never trouble us in the least, but, 
if we think about it at all, we desire that the bird should 
get his. breakfast. Our sympathies are very strangely 
distributed. We shrink from seeing cruelty practised, 
and yet there are many forms of cruelty toward which we 
are callous. We protest against seeing a chicken’s neck 
wrung, but the knowledge that the act has been performed 
does not prevent us from relishing the chicken when it 
comes upon the table. We know that our favorite cat 
prowls in the woods and kills birds, and yet on that ac- 
count we never refrain from caressing the cat. 

Early in the morning, when I hear the crows and hawks 
flying over, and the raucous caw, caw, sawing the air in 
two, I imagine they have come from the night assembly 
of predatory creatures described in “Chanticler.” It 
is awful to think of them, the owls of all varieties, the 
shrikes and night hawks and many more sitting about on 
the limbs of trees, and gazing out into the solemn night 
with their great, yellow, greedy eyes. The crow is un- 
doubtedly one of the cleverest birds that flies. In spite 
of its assumption of gravity it always seems like a comic 
character and something of a hypocrite, as if its pretence 
of clerical garb were only a lure. It is easily domesticated 
and can be taught to speak. It is sociable and fond of 
mingling with other birds. It is sly and fearless and 
too shrewd to be taken in by scarecrows when it wishes 
to raid the corn patch; and, moreover, it is said to live a 
century, though no one, as far as I know, has confirmed 
the fact. Its pilferings have given it a place in fable, 
and yet we do not condemn it on that account, owing to 
the singular code of morals we apply to the lower orders 
of creation, but are only amused by its derogation from 
duty as we understand it. Nature never seems to punish 
atry of those little creatures that come very close to her 
heart, because they are naughty, and for them she appar- 
ently has no standard of naughtiness. They can’t do 
anything wrong nor anything right. They are out of 
the terrible domain of moral responsibility, and yet they 
can love and seem to have rudimentary souls. Where 
and when does the moral sense come in? 

The poets, it seems to me, have rather neglected winter 
to pour out all their praises upon spring, summer, and 
autumn. Neither Tennyson nor Browning have sung 
its praises, directly or incidentally, and we must look to 
earlier poets, Thomson and Cowper, for descriptive pict- 
ures of old King Frost and Snow who with us reigns 
nearly half the year. Our American song-birds have 
not felt its charm to any great extent. I do not remember 
anything very suggestive from either Longfellow or Lowell, 
or from Bryant, the distinctive poet of nature. Whittier, 
who lived in the country and knew every aspect of the 
season, has given us the beautiful poem ‘“Snowbound,” 
and Emerson has written some memorable lines on the 
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theme. ‘The tumultuous privacy of storm’’ and the 
“Frolic architecture of the snow”’ are precious lines. 

But tomy mind there is nothing more wonderful in 
the way of a prose poem than the account of the great 
snow-storm in Victor Hugo’s “L’Homme qui rit.” You 
feel the spread of the enormous white wings, the dense 
smothering fall that blots out sea and land, buries you 
alive, and petrifies your senses. 

But for the sensation of relentless cold that freezes 
the marrow in your bones there is nothing like the opening 
lines of Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes’ :— 

“St. Agnes Eve, ah, bitter chill it was; 
The owl for all his feathers was a-cold; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath 
Like pious incense from a censer old 
Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture while his prayer he saith.” 

A midwinter of cold, snow, slush, and mud is, perhaps, 
a forced admiration to the old. To love it one must defy 
it through youth, vigor, rich blood, and boundless energy. 
Then, hurrah! to the pond with skates, to the hill with 
sled! Then the long tramp is a delight, and wading 
knee-deep in the woods among the sweet-smelling pines 
and hemlocks no hardship. Who cannot defy must sub- 
mit to the tyranny of the cold. There are days when 
nothing outside pleases the eye, but a few dooryard 
evergreens. The garden is full of “has beens,” dead 
leaves, and straggling naked bushes. ‘The rags and tatters 
of last summer hang from the trees: a day of trial has come 
when the snow melts and runs off in rivers. Rain pours 
in torrents from all the drains, the sickly earth comes 
through in blotches, the old snow is disgraced and profaned 
by dirt, and the fog shuts down like the gray cover of a 
huge seething pot. Then you are almost ready to go 
back on all your professions, and revile winter; but hark! 
The titmouse in a lull of the storm is singing his little 
timid lay of good cheer and good-will. When the earth 
is colorless and forlorn, you cannot make pictures. The 
imagination is dull and unresponsive. Your courage is 
limited to living through the day and preventing the in- 
terior fires from furring over with gray ashes. But a 
bird note in the storm paints rainbows before your eyes, 
and suddenly the hidden heart of love is revealed. As 
the bird song is drawn from the great reservoirs of hope 
and inspiration,so we, too, can gather strength and courage 
from the same source, to endure all that destiny has in 
store for us. 

Summit, N.J. 


Health Conservation. 


If we try to compute how much human life is need- 
lessly shortened in the United States, we find that it is 
shortened at least fifteen years. Again, if we translate 
these preventable losses into commercial terms, we 
find that, even by the most conservative reckoning, this 
’ country is losing over $1,500,000,000 worth of wealth- 
producing power every year. 

What does this mean? ‘To us individually it means 
that we are losing a large part of our rightful life not 
only by death itself, which cuts off many years we might 
have lived, but also from diseases and disabilities which 
are not fatal, but cripple the power to work and mar the 
joy of living. I believe I am far within the facts when 
I venture the opinion that the average man or woman 
in the United States is not doing half of the work nor 
having half the joy of work of which the human being is 
capable. 

With all this room for improvement before our eyes, 
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it is not surprising that the zeal of the health movement 
is growing fast. Each success serves as justification for 
further effort. 

One of the most encouraging symptoms of progress 
is the great attention which was paid to public health 
in the recent political campaign. All three of the party 
platforms included planks in behalf of public health. 
The Democratic and Progressive platforms were par- 
ticularly explicit and emphatic, and all the candidates 
have emphasized health in speeches and in their record 
in public life. is 

These and other indications~augur well for better 
legislation, more energetic enforcement of the law, and, 
above all, a more appreciative public sentiment as to 
the transcendent importance of the conservation of 
human life. It is now reported that Dr. Roche, secre- 
tary of state in Canada, is in strong sympathy with the 
proposal there for the establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the republic of China is reported 
to have already established such a department. 

From all these indications of actual activity, as well 
as from the logic of the situation, we are justified in pre- 
dicting that an age of human conservation is. at hand. 
Men and women are waking to their responsibility to the 
race. Eugenics will be a watchword of the future. To 
squander our natural resources is ignoble indeed, but far 
worse is it to squander our vital resources. ‘The most 
sacred obligation of each generation is to bequeath its 
life capital unimpaired to the generatiun which comes 
after. Scourges like typhoid and tuberculosis must be 
swept off the face of the earth. Habit-forming drugs, 
including alcohol (and even tobacco, especially for young 
boys), must be recognized in their true light as means of 
depleting the vitality of nations. Prostitution and the 
white slave traffic must be condemned anew as robbers 
of the race. Industries which kill and maim, poison or 
infect their workers, which deform and stunt little chil- 
dren, which incapacitate women for normal motherhood, 
which through overlong hours of toil close each suc- 
cessive day’s work with progressive exhaustion, must 
be controlled. Machinery was made for man, not man 
for machinery. Marriage laws and customs must be 
adjusted so as to discourage or forbid the procreation 
by the unfit. All these and other hygienic and eugenic 
reforms will be realized as fast as public sentiment be- 
comes educated to the solemn responsibilities and higher 
valuations of human life. by 

The noblest task, therefore, which I can conceive for 
any man is to aid in erecting true ideals of perfect man- 
hood and womanhood. Our ideals, though improving, 
are not yet worthy to be compared with those of Japan 
or Sweden, and the ideals even of these countries have 


not yet reached the level of those of ancient Greece 


still imaged for us in imperishable marble. With superior 
knowledge, our health ideals should excel those of any 
other age. These ideals should not stop with the mere 
negation of disease, degeneracy, delinquency, and de- 
pendency. They should be positive and progressive. 
They should include muscular development, a sound mind 
in a sound body, integrity of moral fibre, a sense of the 
splendor of the perfect human body as a temple of the 
human soul, a sense of the enjoyment of all life’s proper 
functions. As William James said, simply to breathe 
or move our muscles should be a delight. The thor- 
oughly healthy person is full of joy and optimism. He 
rejoiceth like a strong man to run arace. Said Emerson: 
“Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp 
of emperors ridiculous!’’ Our health ideals should be 
nothing short of an abiding sense of the sweetness and 
beauty, the nobility and holiness of human life.—Irving 
Fisher, in the Survey. 
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The Pulpit. 


Robert Coffyer: Saint and Seer.* 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


(He) walked with God; and he was not, for God took him.— 
GEN. v. 24. 


We are gathered here this morning—and it does my 
heart good, as I know it would have done Dr. Collyer’s 
heart good, to see so many of us—to offer up our tribute 
of reverence and love for that great and good man, who 
for more than thirty-three years of sunshine and of shadow, 
was the loyal and devoted minister of this church. It 
is altogether fitting, as it so happens, that we should 
hold such a memorial service as this on this particular 
day ; for it was just exactly eighty-nine years ago to-day* 
that Robert Collyer was born, far across the seas, in the 
little town of Keighley, in England. 

His family was not very much to boast of, in a worldly 
sense, on either side of the house. ‘The early. twenties, 
we must remember, were the days when power-machinery 
was for the first time being developed on a wide scale, 
and factories were being built on every available site 
throughout the length and breadth of the British Isles. 
This resulted in a great and immediate demand for men 
and women, and especially children, to run the wonder- 
ful new machines in the mills ; and nowhere, in Yorkshire 
or anywhere else, did the local supply of help begin to 
satisfy the needs of the situation. “Therefore the owners 
of the factories, by permission of the government, went 
scouring through the orphan asylums of England for 
boys and girls, and these they were allowed to take and 
keep as apprentices—the boys until they were twenty- 
one years of age and the girls until they were eighteen— 
on condition that they provide them with food and shel- 
ter, instruct them in the three R’s, and teach the boys a 
trade, by which they could support themselves when they 
were released. Dr. Collyer’s father was an orphan lad 
who was snatched in this way out of an asylum in the 
south of England, and set to work in a factory in the town 
of Fewston; and his mother was an orphan girl from 
Norwich, who was brought North in the same year and 
set to work in the same factory. Here they grew up 
side by side, and ‘it came to pass in due time that they 
fell in love with each other.”’ At last, on a bitter winter’s 
day in January, 1823, when the snow lay so heavy upon the 
ground that they had to walk a part of the way on the 
top of the stone walls, the lad and the lassie trudged two 
miles out into the country and were married by the good 
minister of the parish church. In the case neither of his 
father nor of his mother was Dr. Collyer able to trace 
his family line beyond the grandfather, and so, as he put 
it in his charming autobiography, “we have no family 
tree to speak of, only this low bush.” 

Yet it was with a right good-will, and with great serious- 
ness, too, that Dr. Collyer declared, in an address delivered 
not so long ago in England, that he ‘‘was well-born.”’ 
He was right; for the quality of a man’s birth, thank God! 
does not depend upon the wealth or the social standing 
of his forebears, but upon the blood which flows in their 
veins and the souls which are resident in their mortal 
flesh. Dr. Collyer’s father was an active, able, God- 
fearing man—a blacksmith by trade, of whom it was 
said through all the countryside that, if there was any- 
thing to be done with iron, he was the man to doit. He 
had very little education, and therefore stumbled over 


* This sermon was preached on the morning of Dr. Collyer’s eighty-ninth birthday, Dec. 


8, 1912. 
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the big words in the Bible and the Psalm-book; but he 
was a teacher in the Sunday-school all the same, and 
just the man to stand up and lead the hymns. He was 
gentle, too, with his children, and this in a day when 
roughness and even brutality were common enough. ‘‘He 
never thrashed me but once,” said Dr. Collyer, in after 
years, ‘‘and that was for striking my sister; and then 
he cried and begged my pardon.” 

His mother, as seems to be the case with all great men, 
was a wonderful woman. ‘‘My mother,” said Dr. Coll- 
yer, ‘““was a woman of such a faculty, though she could 
hardly read or write, that I believe, if she had been ordered 
to take charge of a 70-gun ship and carry it through a 
battle, she would have done it. She had in her, also, 
wells of poesy, and laughter so shaking that the tears 
would stream down her face—and deep abiding tender- 
ness like that of the saints.’”’ This testimony was im- 
pressively confirmed in later years by Dr. Collyer’s dear 
friend and colleague, Henry W. Bellows, for many years 
minister of All Souls’ Church in this city, who, after a 
return from a visit to England, met Dr. Collyer on the 
street, and, stopping him, said abruptly: ‘Ah, Robert, 
now I know where you get your outfit. Isaw your mother 
in Leeds.” 

““Well-born’’ he most certainly was, and, he might 
have added, well reared also! The home was poor enough, 
to be sure,—the father earned only $4.50 per week, even 
when business was at its best —but it was clean and cosey, 
and illumined by the light and warmed by the unfailing 
hearth-fires of human love. The house itself was a two- 
room cottage, with a low attic or loft overhead, and ‘the 
windows looking right into the sun’s eye over the valley 
and westward to the moors.’’ In front of the building 
was a stretch of greensward, with a great rose-bush in 
the centre, which was bearing a wealth of blossoms only 
a few summers ago, and ‘‘a plum-tree that gave me a 
good deal of trouble in those days,” says the Doctor, 
in his ‘‘Memories” ‘‘because the fruit in the summer never 
began to make good the promise of the blossom in the 
spring.” 

Here the boy raced and romped as a little lad over the 
wide-stretching moors; ate his simple fare of skimmed 
milk, oat-cake, potatoes and salt, with a sip of cambric 
tea on the Sunday; and had his sleep in the loft overhead 
amid the silences of the long, long winter nights. Here, 
in these very early years in the home, he received all 
the education he ever had,—a few months at a dame’s 
school in the town, a few months more at a master’s 
school a half mile away, and then a little while with a 
Master Hardie two miles over the moor, who, Dr. Collyer 
testifies, ‘‘was a good teacher.”” ‘This was all the educa- 
tion that he ever obtained, excepting a winter or two of 
night school later on; but it was enough to open his heart 
to that love of books which remained, throughout all his 
many years, a perpetual source of inspiration and delight. 
Dr. Collyer was a lover of books, if ever there was one; 
and it was out of the books of all kinds and descriptions 
which he devoured in his youth that he obtained all the 
preparation he ever had for the notable ministry which 
for more than fifty years was the admiration and wonder 
of men. ‘here is a delightful story, which Dr. Collyer 
always loved to tell, which illustrates perfectly his early 
predilection for reading. One happy day, “some good 
soul”? had given the little boy “a big George the Third 
penny,” and he must needs go and spend it forthwith 
for a stick of candy at the store. There the sticks were, 
in a beautiful glass jar in the window; but right close 
to the jar, as he now discovered, was a tiny book, with 
the fascinating inscription, ‘‘The History of Whittington 
and his Cat, William Walker, Printer. Price, One Penny.’’ 
Instantly the choice was made, and it was not the candy 
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for which the big penny was exchanged! “I gave up the 
candy,’’ he tells us, ““and bought the book, . . . and in that 
purchase lay the spark of a fire which has not yet gone 
down to white ashes,—the passion, which grew with my 
growth, to read all the books in my early years I could 
lay my hands on.’ In the home there was a shelf of 
books,—not a ‘‘five-foot shelf,’ unfortunately,—but it 
carried such precious volumes as ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Robinsoe Crusoe,” Goldsmith’s “England,” and a great 
Bible illustrated with splendid pictures. ‘Then the father 
was an observing man, who appreciated his son’s love 
of reading, and every now and then managed to borrow 
a volume or two for the boy; and memorable were the 
days when in this way the poems of Burns and the dramas 
of Shakespeare first came into his hands. Later on, 
when the lad had become a worker at the forge, he met 
dear John Dobson, whose name never came from his 
lips in later years without being caressed with lingering 
affection. This man earned a good wage, and, being a 
bachelor, had no family cares, and for many years he made 
it his pride and joy to buy books, not for himself, but 
for the eager young man who must ever have a printed 
page before his eyes. And so he read,—read by the fad- 
ing sunlight on the moors; read, as Abraham Lincoln 
used to read, by the light of the hearth-fire in the winter 
nights; read as he walked to his work in the early morning 
and again as he trudged homewards in the late evening; 
read as he blew his bellows in the smithy; read, as he tells 
us, even when he went a-courting. “And if my sweet- 
heart had not been the best lassie in all the world for me, 
as well as the bonniest, she would have given me the 
mitten, and served me right.” ae 

At eight years of age there came the one sad and pain- 
ful period of his life, and it lasted for no less than six years, 
or until he was fourteen years of age. This was the time 
when, owing to his father’s small earnings and the increas- 
ing family, he was obliged to go into the mills and work 
for his living. He has left us a pitiful picture of this 
experience as a child-laborer. The hours were from six 
o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock in the evening, 
—on Saturday, from six to six,—with an hour off each 
day at noon for dinner. Still worse, the little children 
were never allowed to sit down at their work, and, if they 
were caught by the overseer resting themselves for a 
moment on some stray box or barrel, they were speedily 
brought to their feet by the stinging lash of a heavy 
leathern strap across their shoulders. ‘‘The result of 
this was that the weaker children were so.crippled that 
the memory of their crooked limbs still casts a sinister 
light for me on the Scripture, ‘The Lord regardeth not 
the legs of a man.’”’. “I was tired beyond all telling,” he 
continues, ‘‘and thought the bell would never ring to let 
us out- and home at last and to bed. And it seemed as 
if I had only just got to sleep when it rang again to call 
me to work.” One day, when I chanced to ask him if 
he would like to live his life all over again, he instantly 
replied, with great good cheer, that he would. Then his 
face darkened fora moment, and he said: “‘But not the 
years in the mill. I wouldn’t live those over again, not 
for all the blessings that might be given me in compen- 
sation.” 

At fourteen years of age he was rescued from his sla- 
very by the necessity of learning a trade. ‘‘There was 
one article in our home creed that would admit of no 
doubt or denial: the boys must learn some craft better 
than those we were taught in the factory. If I stayed 
on in the factory, this would be a step down from the 
rank my father had attained as a smith.” And so there 
came the glad day when he was apprenticed to a black- 
smith in the town of Ilkley, six miles across the moors,— 
the very man, as it chanced, who had taught his father 
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the trade many years before. Here he remained during 
the next twelve years of his life, “sitting by the anvil, — 
and considering the unwrought iron,’’—this being “the 
utmost limit then and for many years after,” he tells us, 
“‘of [his] ambition.” He declares that he was never 
much of a worker,—certainly no such skilled artisan as 
his father,—for his heart was far more in his books than 
in his hammer. But he must have been something more 
than an ordinary blacksmith; for, when his master died, 
he himself became the master of the forge, and was soon 
earning the munificent sum of a pound a week. This 
was enough to maintain a home.and to keep the fire 
burning on the hearth. So did the day come thus early 
when he claimed the lassie who had won his loyal heart for 
her own, and, all youthful as he was, made her his wife. 

Then came the first great sorrow of Dr. Collyer’s life, 
for a year and a half had scarcely gone when the dear 
wife was laid tenderly away in the graveyard upon the 
hill, with her babe upon her breast; and the young hus- 
band and father found himself alone and desolate in an 
empty home. For the first time in his experience the 
beauty seemed to go out of the world and the joy of 
living to vanish from his heart. For the first time his 
hammer rang dull and lifeless on the anvil. For the 
first time his beloved books failed to hold his mind and 
stir the deep places of his soul. For the first time his 
friends were shut out of his life, and even his “good 
helper,’ John Dobson, not permitted to know the secrets 
of his heart. “I did not consult with flesh and blood,” 
he writes, in his autobiography. ‘‘The secret lay between 
God and my own soul, and in God I must find help.” 

It was this experience which first turned his mature 
thoughts seriously toward religion, He found himself 
thinking, in his loneliness and sorrow, of the Sunday- 
school on the hill where he had gone as a lad, of the hymns 
that his father had sung, and of the Bible on the book- 
shelf at home. One day, almost by chance, he went to 
a meeting of Methodists, his ‘neighbors and friends,” 
in a little chapel on the outskirts of the town, and there 
was moved to tell them “in not many words how it was 
with [him]. Before long, under the stress of his emo- 
tion, he had undergone the great experience of conversion, 
and become a full-fledged member of the Methodist 
Church. 

With this there came the one great and epoch-making 
discovery of his life; namely, that he was one who was 
dowered with the divine gift of speech. Going, night 
after night, to the prayer-meetings of the Methodists, 
he became accustomed to standing upon his feet and 
bearing witness to his experience of religion. Little by 
little he discovered that his good neighbors heard him 
gladly, and were deeply moved by the fervent words. 
which came pouring forth out of his full heart. Nor was 
he the only one that made this discovery. For the people 
themselves were soon aware that they were listening to 
a prophet, and nothing would satisfy them but that he 
must be a lay-preacher, and go out ‘“‘on the Sunday” 
to the near-by villages and talk to the good friends there 
as he talked to the neighbors at home. Every Sunday, 
therefore, when the fires were banked in the forge and 
the leather apron laid aside, the stalwart young blacksmith 
went trudging away across the moors or over the hills, 
to meet some little group of Methodists and speak to 
them of the deep things of the spirit. Sometimes he 
talked in little chapels; more often in kitchens or tap- 
rooms or workshops; once in a while, like the great John 
Wesley himself, out under the open skies, by some cross- 
roads or in some harvest field. Then on the Monday 
the fires were blazing again in the smithy, and the ham- 
mer was ringing with a right good-will upon the anvil. 
Gradually, under the influences of these new experiences, 
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the young man found beauty creeping back into the 
world, and peace and joy taking their wonted places in 
his heart. His work began to absorb him as before. 
His books were once again the solace and inspiration of 
every moment that he could call his own. His friends 
were all gathered again into his embrace, and beloved 
John Dobson was received once more into the sacred 
and secret places of his soul. Sorrow had endured for 
a night, but joy had come with the morning! 

Great as was the change, however, still further change 
began to seem more and more inevitable. In spite of 
everything that could be said or done, it still remained 


true that the cruel tragedy of his loss had interrupted 


the steady-flowing current of his life, and in 1849 he made 
up his mind to emigrate to America. Up to this time 
he had not been forty miles away from home, but the 
thought of the new world across the seas was not wholly 
strange to his mind. His father and mother, at the time 
of their marriage, had fully intended to start life anew 
in the United States. ‘‘But the panic of 1823-24 had 
struck England like a bolt from the blue and slain their 
hope” for the time being. Then the little lads and lassies 
began to come one by one into the home, and the longed- 
for flight was deferred from year to year, and at last sur- 
rendered altogether; but many a time had Robert heard 
his parents, as they sat by the fireside on the long winter 
evenings, talk of America and “‘of their dead and dying 
hope”’ of going there, and many times, therefore, had his 
imagination been fired by glowing visions of this great 
and distant land. Furthermore, “‘one of his father’s 
shipmates had gone there, and was doing well.”” So what 
more natural, when the thought of beginning life all over 
again at last took full possession of his mind, than that 
his hopes and fears should betake themselves to America, 
and beckon him to cross the seas! Whatever his final 


impulses in the matter, there came at last a fair day in © 


mid-April, 1850, when he married the noble woman who 
was his wife and helpmeet “through more than forty 
years,’ and on the next day the two set sail from Liver- 
pool, in the steerage of the old steamship Roscius, for 
New York, where they “landed in four weeks to the day.” 

It gives me a touch of sadness to think of these two 
young people, the lad and the lassie, as Dr. Collyer him- 
self would put it, as they walked up Broadway toward 
the City Hall, hand in hand together,—the Yorkshire 
blacksmith, with his great frame roughly clad, I must 
believe, in his rude workingman’s garb, stumbling, no 
doubt, under a heavy burden of luggage, and by his side, 
the little wife, ill, half-frightened, and unspeakably lonely, 
There was no friend to give them greeting; no familiar 
spot to which they could turn for refuge; no opening, 
so far as they could see, for employment and the estab- 
lishment of the new home. New York, in that far-away 
time, was of course very different from the great metrop- 
olis it is to-day; but it must have seemed, to these two 
travellers, a very big, very busy, and very empty place. 
If it had not been for the great-hearted Yorkshire tavern- 
keeper whom they chanced to meet upon their landing, 
I dare not think of what misery would have been in their 
souls, as they looked about them. 

Small space was there for sight-seeing, however. ‘‘I 
must lose no time finding work, for our funds were low,”’ 
is the Doctor’s business-like comment at this point in 
his “Memories.” ‘They departed at once, therefore, for 
their destination in Philadelphia, and, fortunately, the 
young blacksmith found immediate employment at a 
forge in Shoemakertown, seven miles out into the coun- 
try. Here he remained for almost nine years, at the 
work of making claw-hammers. This, as he tells us, 
“was a new craft. I had never made a claw-hammer 
until then in my life.’”’ But he was a skilled workman, 
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and before long there came a time, as he loved to tell 
in his later years, when he could turn out no less than 
twelve dozen claw-hammers in a single day. He soon 
“caught the fine contagion” of his work, as he describes 
it, and prospered at his trade. Now and then, however, 
he fell on hard times, and the struggle for existence be- 
came a bitter one. ‘Thus, in the July following his arri- 
val in the country, the forge at which he worked was shut 
down for repairs. Work must be had at any cost, and 
for a few weeks he tossed hay in the meadows. Then, 
when the crop was gathered, he sought out his employer 
and asked for a job on the new work being done at the 
forge. There was no opening but that of carrying a hod 
for the brick-layers; but this was eagerly accepted, and 
for ‘‘a full week’’ Dr. Collyer shouldered his hod and 
carried faithfully his loads of brick and mortar. ‘Then, 
in October, 1857, came the great panic, and again the fires 
went out and the anvils were silent. Work was more 
urgent than before, for the home now had its little ones 
to care for, and the brave young father went forth to ac- 
cept any kind of labor to which he could put his hand. 
For a while he, dug a well for a good neighbor. Then 
he worked upon the turnpike. “‘A gentleman many years 
after told me that he saw me breaking stone, but this I 
do not remember.’”’ At any rate, ‘we did what we could, 
the mother and_-I,’’ as the ‘‘ Memories” tells us; and some- 
how or other the little home was kept together and the lads 
and lassies fed and clothed, until, ‘“when the time of the 
birds had come and the grapes gave a goodly smell, the fires 
were lighted again and the hammers rang on the anvils.” 


(To be continued.) 


I am Thankful. 


I am thankful that God has “‘elected”” me to a happy 
home, with the inspiration and re-enforcement of love 
and co-operation always surrounding me; that he has 
given me a great host of friends, among the noblest men 
and women in the world, whose companionship is a per- 
petual refreshment and support and perpetually sets the 
highest standard of service. 

I am thankful that my life has been so ordered, with 
such associations, invitations, inspirations, and disci- 
plines, that I have been preserved from loving wrong and 
kept in the ranks of ‘“‘God’s people.” 

I am thankful for a deep sense of the fact that the high 
blessings which are mine are mainly sheer good fortune, 
earned by me in no more complete or real way than they 
have been deserved by hundreds of others touching elbows 
with me, who, by merest accidents of origin, training, or 
opportunity, lack the blessings; and that, seeing this, 
I am never without concern for the betterment of social 
conditions, or without resolve to be kept a creditor in 
a world where I am so great a debtor. 

I am thankful that my life is set in the city, in the com- 
monwealth, and in the nation of which I am a citizen; for, 
with considerable experience of the world, I feel that no- 
where else are there more means of grace or better oppor- 
tunities and instruments of service. 

I am thankful that city, commonwealth, and nation 
are all at this hour throbbing with endeavor to make them- 
selves worthier of their foundation and their vocation; 
and that there was never time nor place where life could 
be made to count for more. 

I am thankful that my city, State, and nation are con- 
spicuous centres, among cities, States, and nations, of the 
commanding movement, never so potent nor so promis- 
ing as now, to supplant war by law and organize the pol- 
itics of the world into some decent conformity to the 
religion we profess. Epwin D. Mgap. 
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Literature, 

HumANLY SPEAKING. By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25.—It is to be hoped that 
the publishers’ description of Dr. Crothers’s 
essays as “whimsical” will not deter any 
intelligent person from buying them. For 
“whimsical” is the last word that ought to 
be used to indicate the quality of these re- 
flections on nature and human life that are 
sane and sound, the thoughts of a quick ob- 
server, a genial critic, and a resolute advo- 
cate of all that tends to ameliorate the woes 
of humanity and to open the way for speedy 
improvement. The minister who thought of 
some of them as setting forth the ‘‘foibles”’ 
of the ministry did not see that the essayist 
was calling attention to some of the amusing 
eccentricities of good men in order to point 
out duties and opportunities that are not 
always evident to the careless observer. 
The light sallies of wit in these essays that 
raise a laugh always have a deeper meaning. 
The lightest shafts are sped from a tense 
bowstring. [he present volume contains 
ten essays that have appeared in the Aélantic 
Monthly and the Century Magazine, and they 
have been read with pleasure by many who 
will therefore welcome them in the more 
permanent form in which they now appear. 
Some of them are the result of observations 
made by the author in a recent sojourn in 
Italy and England. ‘The Contemporane- 
ousness of Rome” and “The Unaccustomed 
Ears of Europe” are two of the most striking 
essays in the volume. ‘The latter is especially 
timely. After quoting the remark of a Lon- 
don editor, commenting on some bit of politi- 
cal vituperation,—‘‘ All this is characteristi- 
cally American, but it shocks the unaccus- 
tomed ears of Europe,’’—Dr. Crothers turns 
to the newspapers of Europe to find out 
what are the sounds to which British ears 
are accustomed. He finds a rare assortment 
of outbreaks in the British Parliament and 
the various courts of Europe to match the 
American outbreaks which seem to those 
who are not accustomed to these particular 
exhibitions of human nature harsh and dis- 
cordant. The humor of the essay is conspic- 
uous, but it is not whimsical nor lacking in 
dignity. In an adroit way it conveys a 
proper rebuke to the English editors, who 
think everything American is outlandish and 
barbaric. In “The Contemporaneousness of 
Rome” the author flits across the centuries, 
and with a light touch really instructs while 
he amuses the reader. In the other essays 
various aspects of literature and travel are 
discussed with an underlying consciousness 
that social service and social uplift are the 
pressing duties and present the finest oppor- 
tunities for both the traveller and the stay- 
at-home citizen of the world. Sane thinking, 
reserved force, and good humor are the most 
evident suggestions of these views of society 
and civilization. 


A History oF THE LITERATURE oF AN- 
CIENT ISRAEL FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO 
135 B.c. By H. T. Fowler, professor of 
Biblical literature and history in Brown Uni- 
versity. New York: Macmillan Company. 
$2.25 net.—This book may be heartily com- 
mended to all who are interested in the Old 
Testament. It is really a history, not a col- 
lection of statistics, such as is found, for 
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example, in ‘Driver’s “Introduction.” The 
main conclusions of recent criticism are as- 
sumed, not discussed. ‘The author does not 
follow the order of books in the Bible, but 
takes his material wherever he finds it, ob- 
serving as strictly as possible the chronologi- 
cal order: he is thus able to trace the develop- 
ment of thought and style as far as the Old 
Testament material permits. He describes 
the earliest poetry, the early prose narrative, 
the Pentateuchal histories, the prophetic 
and legal writings and the late poetry and 
prose. Special attention is paid to the lit- 
erary form of the documents, and the relig- 
ious thought, of course, has to be considered; 
and these points are illustrated by copious 
citations that add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. ‘There is very little to object 
to in his dates. Probably he puts some 
Psalms too early (pp. 228 ff., 284 /f.), and his 
treatment of the Isarian prophecies is not 
wholly satisfactory. ‘There is much to say 
for the view that the Song of Songs is not 
a description of wedding ceremonies (as he 
holds), but simply a late collection of love- 
songs. One is surprised at the statement 
(p. 177) that the exhortation (Deut. v.-xi) 
embodies ‘‘the noblest religious and social 
thought ever expressed by human speech.” 
What, then, of the sermon on the Mount and 
much material in the Epistles? And what of 
the narrow nationalism of the Deuteronomy 
passage, and the vindictiveness of Yahweh 
(Deut. vii. 10)? We may admire Deuter- 
onomy and the Psalter, without shutting our 
eyes to their limitations: in interpreting 
their expressions of faith and emotion regard 
must always be had to the narrow outlook 
and the purely egoistic desires of certain of 
the writers. In estimating the Hebrew lit- 
erary forms also (which unquestionably have 
great charm) discriminating comparison 
should be made with the poetry and prose of 
other peoples. 


Toe New IMMIGRATION. By Peter 
Roberts, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.60 net.—By “the new immi- 
gration” is meant the people who come to 
this country from the lands of south-eastern 
Europe. They first appeared in the early 
eighties of the last century, and the tide 
steadily increased until in 1896 they formed 
the major part of the immigration inflow, 
and in the last decade they have constituted 
seventy-five per cent. of it. ‘This book studies 
these people at work, in their homes, and in 
their social life, with the aim of finding out 
what all this means to America. ‘The writer 
takes up his subject sympathetically. He 
would smooth the path which leads to assimi- 
lation. He believes that immigration is a 
national and an international problem, not 
to be solved intelligently until the civilized 
nations agree on regulations that are just to 
the weak as well as to the strong. To read 
the book is to realize how important are the 
facts here systematically presented, and how 
greatly such a book has been needed. It is 
a wonderful story of history in the making, 
of human nature facing new conditions, and 
it is crowded with specific illustrations clearly 
put and interesting. It is a book with which 
the average American citizen should at once 
make himself familiar, for the facts are too 
little known. We want to know conditions 
as they are, and need to realize that too 
often we have attributed to the foreigner 
evils that are due to the shortsightedness, 
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the cupidity, and the inefficiency of the 
native-born. Mr. Roberts makes us feel the 
importance of his facts. His book is an 
effective plea “to trust the brother, give 
him a fair chance in the race, secure to him 
freedom of opportunity,’’ and treat him as 
a responsible moral being. ‘Thus, in his con- 
clusion, “‘the immigration problem will be 
solved in the light of the brotherhood of 
man and the spirit of our democracy.” 


Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—This is the fourth book by Prof. 
Gilbert on Jesus, and the second Life 
he has written. The eighty-four pages 
given to the sources are based upon the 
changed estimate held by scholars regarding 
the historical value of the material. One 
hundred and fifty pages sketch ‘‘The His- 
torical Jesus,’’ while nearly seventy are given 
to “The Legendary Jesus.’’ The author 
plainly wants to get at the facts, and his 
deep sense of the supreme value for man of 
the vital work of Jesus is equally plain. He 
makes no mention, however, of the extremely 
radical views that reduce the whole matter 
to legend and myth. Jesus thought of 
himself as a prophet and as the Messiah of 
his people, as the one chosen by God to 
complete the revelation made known in 
former times. His ideal for his people 
was purely religious, born of his own ex- 
perience, and was simply that they should 
be like him. Its ground was in Jesus’ 
knowledge of the character and the will of 
God, and this knowledge was obtained in the 
way of personal experience. He had extraor- 
dinary resources, purely spiritual in char- 
acter, which consisted in his unique knowledge 
of the character of God and his conviction 
of a unique mission as the revealer of that 
character. His method, accordant with 
these resources, was that of spiritual influence 
by word and example. Almost everything 
in the narratives of the birth and infancy, 
of the resurrection, and some of the narra- 
tives of the ministry, are, after careful his- 
torical criticism, relegated to the realm of 
legend. ‘The indexes to the sources are full 
and valuable. The entire book is char- 
acterized by frank’Ccritical investigation, 
united with deep appreciation of the re- 
ligious worth of the character and teaching 
of Jesus. 


THE Gates oF KNOWLEDGE. With an 
additional chapter entitled ‘Philosophy and 
Theosophy.” By Rudolf Steiner, Ph.D. 
(Vienna). Authorized translation from the 
German. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
There are certain books in which a man 
who can generally understand what is meant 
by the ordinary use of the English language 
finds himself quite beyond his depth. Un- 
less one is a “student of occultism” and an 
“aspirant to the Higher Life,” the gates 
to this kind of knowledge seem hopelessly 
shut to him. Yet we have honestly tried 
toopenthem. What seems to be the purpose 
of this book is to initiate the reader into a 
transcendental kind of living which is above, 
or below, our ordinary consciousness. Some- 
times, we infer, it may come through sleep, 
which, with its dreams, we know is now 
very much considered by a certain school 
of philosophy, and even investigated very 
carefully by physicians. But these gates 
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are also to be opened to the waking mind, 
which has acquired the right attitude toward 
the spiritual world. We find much sound 
sense in some of the rules for cultivating 
our nature by “‘control of thoughts, control 
of actions, endurance, impartiality, confi- 
dence in our surroundings, and inner equili- 
brium.” But we donot know why a teacher 
of this philosophy should be called a “‘Guru,”’ 
it reminds one too much of the Snark or the 
Bandersnatch. And it is really discouraging 
to know that astral bodies can feel heat 
and cold, and can even be ‘“‘tasted”’ or 
““smelt.”” We might as well stay in our 
present shape! Evidently, the way to the- 
osophy is a hard one, for to “prepare him- 
self for Inspiration he [the student] must 
first develop his inner nature to such a point 
that selflessness is natural to him,” but 
those who are interested in occult thought 
may here find aids for the securing of such 
knowledge. 
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RELIGION IN CHINA. By J.J. M. De Groot. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
The American Lectures on the History of 
Religions are delivered under the auspices of 
the American Committee, organized in 1892 
somewhat after the style of the Hibbert Lect- 
ures in England. They have been given by 
the best scholars of Europe and this country. 
Prof. De Groot delivered the course in 1910— 
I1, expounding his view of the primitive and 
fundamental element of Chinese religion 
and ethics, a view based on independent re- 
search into the ancient literature of China 
and the actual state of her religion. Prof. 
De Groot is well qualified for the task. A 
native of Holland, a student at Leyden, he 
became interpreter for Chinese languages in 
Java and Borneo. He spent six years in the 
East studying the Chinese before returning 
to a professorship; and now offers this book 
confidently as a key, hitherto unprovided to 
the study of Taoism and Confucianism. 
These with Buddhism are three branches 
growing from the common stem of Univers- 
ism, as Prof. De Groot calls it,—the religion 
of the universe, its parts and phenomena. 
Prof. De Groot has managed somehow to 
put himself inside the Chinese mind, and he 
speaks with authority of the conceptions, 
the principles, and the various relations of 
Oriental philosophy as it has been shaped 
through the centuries. 


CHINA DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS. 
By Esther Singleton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60 net.—It was a novel 
idea to publish a series of books that should 
bring together in single volumes the best 
that has been written on the various sub- 
jects chosen, thus putting together choice 
descriptions from different pens and supple- 
menting the historic knowledge of one writer 
with the literary or artistic appreciation of 
others, and supplying the human touch 
from him who has best succeeded in giving 
it. Thus in this book about China—a 
particularly interesting topic at the present 
time—we have talks about the country 
and the people from seven different authors. 
Sir Henry Arthur Blake, Alexis Krausse, 
and Edward Harper Barker tell us its his- 
tory and characterize its millions, while 
jJ. Ellis Barker, Wu Ting-Fang, H. Borel, 
and Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil discuss 

“the present awakening, with its causes, its 
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prospects, and its far-reaching influence. The 
same method is pursued in successive divisions 
of ‘‘ Descriptions,”’ ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” 
and ‘‘Art,’”’ selections having been drawn 
from some dozen or more authors. Forty 
illustrations help out the text. 


Prccy STEWART AT ScHOoL. By Gabrielle 
E. Jackson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 net.—If Macmillan and 
Company bring out this book in England, it 
will give British maidens more than one 
chance to be shocked at the possibilities 
evinced by these young American heroines. 
Fortunately there are contrasting characters, 
and the heroine Peggy has perfectly correct 
principles, such as befit a young society girl 
eager to fulfil both her social and her human 
obligations. The fashionable boarding school, 
the Annapolis circle, the attempted elope- 
ment, the wonderful horses (how Mrs. Jack- 
son loves a good horse!), the encroaching 
aunt who attempts to usurp Peggy’s place at 
home, provide material for interesting situ- 
ations. ‘The writer is under no obligation to 
make all her grown-ttps models of behavior 
or morals, and the company is quite as varied 
as one might find it in real life. 
book, Peggy Stewart at Home, contains more 
about Peggy, and it is likely that other books 
will follow, since she is left here at a point in 
her career which needs further development. 


Two Masters, BROWNING AND TURGENIEF, 
By Philip Stafford Moxom, D.D. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—Dr. 
Moxom has been one of the most faithful, 
thoughtful, and illuminating of Browning 
interpreters. Before and since the notable 
years in which, as president of the Browning 
Society of Boston, he helped to maintain 
that society in the high place to which his 
predecessors, Dr. Rolfe, Col. Higginson, and 
others had raised it, he has found in the poet 
refreshment and inspiration, and led many 
others in the same path. The first of these 
essays was written to commemorate the 
centennial of Browning’s birth, and it sur- 
veys his literary achievement with masterly 
recognition and critical keenness. The second 
tells the story of Turgenief’s life, and charac- 
terizes the work of him whom Dr. Moxom 
calls “‘the greatest artist in words of the nine- 
teenth century.’’ The biographical part of 
this paper first appeared in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By William M. Balch. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—Mr. Balch, who was 
formerly secretary of the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service, has written in this 
volume a concise and lucid survey of the 
whole question of the churches and the labor 
unions. The labor movement is, in his view, 
simply the industrial aspect of democracy. 
The book seeks for the good in both the unions 
and the churches, and the plentiful criticism 
of mistakes and wrongs is subordinate to 
this emphasis upon the good in each. There 
is no one-sidedness in the book: few writers 
are so fair and just as Mr. Balch. Neither is 
there a plethora of words. Each chapter isa 
succinct and sufficient statement of its topic. 


Crvics. By Anna A. Plass. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co.—This is a text-book for 
foreigners who have come to this land, and 
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sets forth in simple language the fundamental 
laws of this country. The city, county, 
State, and national governments are des- 
cribed in turn, and as an assistance to the 
foreigner there is to be found in the back a 
vocabulary, translating the English words 
into practically every European language. 
If this little book could be placed in the 
hands of all immigrants, it might do away 
with much of the misery and suffering which 
so many of them have to endure, due to 
their complete ignorance of the laws and 
customs of our country. 


A? THE CROSSING WITH DENNIS MCSHANE. 
By William Allen Knight. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press——The story of the friendship of 
the Dominie, Father O’Leary, and Dennis 
McShane makes for wider sympathies than 
one always finds even at the Christmas 
season; and how the crossing-sweeper en- 
larged the joy of children, brought under- 
standing to their elders, and swept clean 
“the highway that leads us all to our Father’s 
House,”’ is a tale one may read with profit, 
as well as enjoyment. 


Miscellaneous. 


Himself, published by Forbes & Co., is a 
talk with men concerning themselves by Dr. 
E. B. Lowry and Dr. Richard J. Lambert. 
It treats of sexual hygiene, lays down right 
principles of conduct, and presents the evil 
consequences of wrong-doing. ($1.) 


Music Received. 


Father, Thy Help I need. Published by the composer, 
Gen. Luther Stephenson, 

America’s Marching Song. Published by the composer, 
Gen. Luther Stephenson. 
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The Household Religion 
By 
CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


What shall we do if the homes of the people 
have no religion in them? The most startling 
thing to-day in American life (and it seems also 
to be a world condition) is the decadence of 
household religion. It is evident everywhere 
that there is a fatal lack of efficient moral will. 
But at a time when we most need this vigorous 
will, we find its perennial source in earnest, 
reverent, stalwart household religion running 
low. 

The time has come to discover a wide and 
deep common basis upon which right-thinking 
and true-hearted men and women may agree 
and found more solidly than ever the essential 
and universal religion which the households of 
all the people must first have, before we can 
enjoy our superb material gifts, or, much less, 
a satisfying and just national life. There isa 
characteristic spirit, or temper, which belongs 
to the religion of the home which is immensely 
needed everywhere in American life, in business, 
in industry, and in politics, but it cannot be 
anywhere unless it comes first in the homes of 
the people; and the home cannot flourish with- 
out it. 
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The Home. 
A Great Secret. 


“Dear father, I’m not going to tell,” said Lou, 

“What a great surprise I have for you. 

Tt’s full of raisins, it’s good to eat, 

It is frosted on top, and it’s nice and sweet; 

It begins with C and it ends with E, 

And I made it myself for your birthday tea.” 
—Selected. 


Homely. 


. BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


It began the day that Homely came. 
Afterwards Fairella said that she was so 
glad that she chose the puppy she did, for 
perhaps it wouldn’t have happened if she had 
taken one of the others. The man who came 
to see her father brought three little dogs, 
and her father said, ‘““Now, Fairella, take 
your choice.” 

Fairella looked at the puppies long and 
carefully. ‘Two were small and light-colored, 
the third dark, fat, and sprawly; and, when 
she touched his head he put out a big, red 
tongue, and gave her hand a wet lap. 

“Tl take him,” she said quickly. 

“Why, Fairella,’”’ said her father, as if he 
were astonished, ‘‘he’s the homeliest one of 
the three.” : 

“That’s why I like him,” said Fairella. 
“T shall love him more because he isn’t 
pretty. Besides, I’m homely, too. Aunt 
Sarah says so.” 

The man laughed, but Fairella’s father put 
his hand under her round chin, and lifted the 
little freckled face. “‘Won’t it make you 
feel bad,” he said, “when you hear people 
say, ‘What a homely dog!’”’ 

“But I shall name him ‘Homely,’”’ an- 
swered Fairella, “and then people won’t tell 
me he’s homely, ’cause they’ll know I know 
it already.” 

“T guess that’s her dog all right,” said the 
man. ‘Then he began to put them all back 
into the basket. 

“Can’t I have him now?” asked Fairella. 

“Tn a few days,” said the man. “I must 
trim his ears. All these dogs have their ears 
cut pointed.” 

“Why?” asked Fairella. 

“People do it for a lot of reasons,” said the 
man, “but mostly for looks, I guess.” 

“T shouldn’t want my ears cut,” said 
Fairella. ‘‘Would you? I like them best 
the way they were made. I like Homely’s 
best that way, too. May I take him now, 
father, without his being hurt?’’ 

“Ves, dear,” said her father. The man 
went away with the other two puppies, and 
Homely was Fairella’s own. 

It was a busy day. She didn’t have time 
to read a word. It took every minute to 
watch Homely and keep him out of mischief. 
He was so fat and clumsy for his size and 
his paws were so much too big for the rest 
of him that he kept falling into all the places 
that he nosed out. The whole family stood 
around and laughed to see him lose his bal- 
ance aiid tumble into his dish of milk at din- 
ner, amd emerge with soft paws and black 
wrinkled nose covered with cream. 

But it didn’t take him long to find out that 
Fairella was the one to whom he belonged, 
and he followed closely’ at her heels every 
time she moved. When she went down to the 
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brook, he went along, too. Of course he fell 
in right away, and seemed to be so surprised at 
getting cold and wet all over that he was 
content to lie upon the bank in the sun and 
watch Fairella go fishing. She had neither 
line nor hook, She could not bear to kill 
worms for bait, and she loved the little brook 
with its cool, dark shadows and silvery 
pebbles so well that she knew the little fish 
must love it too, and she would not deprive 
the little swimmers of their happy lives. It 
was lots of fun to catch them, though, in a 
round net at the end of a stick, and then, 
after looking a minute at their pretty, shin- 
ing colors and fringy fins, to sink them 
gently in the clear brook, and see how gladly 
they escaped from their net-prison to their 
water homes again. 

But to-day Fairella had a temptation, for 
once, when she lifted her net, she found in it 
the big minnow she had tried for days to catch. 
In size he was a very grandfather minnow. 
She had seen him often, and had told her 
father how big he was, measuring with her 
hands held apart, and her father had always 
laughed, and said that Fairella was telling 
a fish story. And here he was, the big min- 
now, right in her net, and, yes, even bigger 
than she had said. 

“Now, father’ll see that I was right,” said 
Fairella, and she started towards the house 
with her net. Then she stopped and thought. 
Her father would not be at home until night, 
and the fish might die even if she kept him 
in water. Then she could never catch him 
again: he would be dead, dead, gone from 
his pretty home, and she’d always be look- 
ing at the brook and wishing he were there. 

“But now that I’ve put him back,” she 
said, as she laid her net in the water, and 
saw him dart away like a streak of light, “I 
may catch him to-morrow, and he’ll be bigger 
still, for he’ll have had more time to grow.” 

But the pleasure of fishing was gone for 
that afternoon. Homely was quite dry and 
lively again, getting in her way, tangling 
himself in the net, and every minute in dan- 
ger of another tumble into the brook. Be- 
sides, it was getting late afternoon. As Fair- 
ella walked back through the orchard, the 
shadows were lengthening beneath the trees, 
and the swifts were beginning their great 
circles overhead. Fairella felt tired. She 
thought she would just lie down in the ham- 
mock a while before supper. She tried to 
make her puppy lie down, too; but he was 
having great sport chasing the crickets and 
grasshoppers in the long grass. It was fun 
to see his foolish paws strike clumsily at the 
big, graceful butterflies sailing by. Farther 
and farther away he wandered. Fairella 
could hardly hear his funny little bark. 

“That’s not a real bark at all,’”’ she was 
saying drowsily: ‘‘it’s only a beginning,” 
and then ail was quiet. 

“He must be a long way off,’’ she thought. 
“T suppose I ought to go after him, but I’m 
too tired. He’ll come back. He can’t get 
into much mischief in the orchard.’ Then 
came the funny little bark again, but it was 
mixed with a terrified chirping. Fairella 
shook off her drowsiness and ran, to find 
Homely under the farthest tree very much 
excited over a little fluttering something 
that he held between his paws,—a young 
swallow just learning to fly, that he had 
caught in the grass, Fairella took it from 
him, smoothed its ruffled feathers, placed 
the tiny, frightened thing in a low tree out 
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of harm’s reach, and dragged the protesting 
puppy back to the hammock. ‘This time he 
was willing to rest for a while, Fairella hold- 
ing him fast with her fingers slipped under 
the ribbon she had tied about his neck. 

“Tl lie down just a few minutes longer,” 
she told him, ‘‘then we must go to supper. 
It is getting too dark to stay here, but it is 
so nice.” 

It was comfortable. The puppy snuggled 
his warm body against her hand, the trees 
spread their green curtains overhead and 
dipped and swayed the hammock with a 
gentle swing as soft assleep. The birds were 
singing their good-night songs: a thousand 
little living things spoke from the grass and 
leaves, each with a different story to tell. 
Fairella was trying to listen to them all, 
when the katydids chimed in with their ever- 
lasting argument. 

“T wish somebody would tell me whether 
Katy did or didn’t,” said Fairella. “I’m 
tired of hearing first one thing and then the 
other.’”’ 

“T will,” whispered a soft voice. ; 

Fairella started, but there was no one in 
sight, only a big firefly that rested on the 
edge of the hammock, trying his lantern to 
see if it burned brightly. ‘‘One—two— 
three,’ counted Fairella, as he flashed it, 
“why, it’s just like the lighthouse in the 
harbor!” 

“Of course,’ said the soft voice, “it’s a 
light, isn’t it, and it’s my house,” and she 
perceived that it was really the firefly that 
was speaking. And, if that weren’t aston- 
ishing enough, right before her eyes he 
swung his light and sang:-— Pe 


“Come, Fairella, come with me, 
Come, oh, come, to the Magic Sea; 
Wondrous wonders you will see, 

All you ask for comes to be. 

There are ships with golden sails, 
There are monstrous talking whales, 
Sirens with their silver tales, 
Fairyland that never fails. 

Come, Fairella, come with me, 

We will go to the Magic Sea.” 


“Come on,” he said, ‘‘T’ll light the way.” 

Away he flew; but poor Fairella, trying to 
follow with Homely tucked under her arm, 
found her tired feet no,match for his wings. 

“© Firefly, wait,” she cried, ‘‘I have no 
wings.” 

“Ask the swallow,’ answered the firefly. 
Sure enough there was the little swallow that 
Fairella had rescued from Homely and placed 
upon the bough. He was taking off his 
wings, and, as she passed, he fixed them to her 
shoulders. 

“T’ll lend them to you,” he explained, 
“for they might have been broken if you 
hadn’t saved me.” 

Fairella felt the soft, gray feathers being 
fastened to her shoulders, but she could not 
understand a word. All she heard was the 
swallow’s twitter. 

“Oh, thank you,” she answered, “but I 
wish I could hear what you are singing.” 

Then the wonderful thing happened. The 
little puppy under her arm spoke. ‘Hear 
through my ears,’ he said. “I shouldn’t 
have them big and whole if it hadn’c been 
for you.” 

Then suddenly Fairella could hear quite 
plainly what the swallow said, and what all 
the other birds were saying, too, and it was 
so interesting that she wanted to stay and 
listen forever. Here was a robin giving all 
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kinds of good advice and information about 
the weather, there was a bluebird singing a 
new lullaby, while over in the cornfield a 
crow catcus was going on. 

“T wish I could stop to hear what the 
erows are saying,’ she thought. ‘Father 
would be so interested, for he’s always going 
to caucuses.” But the firefly flew straight 
along, and she had to go pretty steadily to 
keep up with him. But, as they flew, she 
saw four beautiful swans overhead, and oh, 
joy and rapture!—she could understand the 
story of his adventures that the youngest and 
most beautiful swan was telling his three com- 
panions,—how he had once lived in a farm- 
yard where the turkey gobbled at him, and 
the ducks and children beat him, and the 
poultry-girl kicked him with her foot because 
he was big and awkward, and not like the 


other birds; how he had flown away with], 


the wild ducks, and had been abused by Tom 
Cat and Hen, and caught half frozen in 
the cruel winter ice. 

“Oh, hear, hear, Homely,” she cried, 
hugging him under herarm. “With my eyes 
I’ve seen the Ugly Duckling, and with your 
ears I’ve heard him talk!”’ 

“Oh, I’ve heard him often before,” said 
Homely. ‘He tells his story all over the 
world. You'll have to go a bit faster to 
catch up with Firefly.” 

“Ves,” replied Fairella, ‘‘this is a strange 
road to me, and there is a great dark stretch 
ahead. I shall have to be there to see what 
direction he takes.” 

She tried to hurry as fast as the wings could 
fly; but suddenly they seemed to give out, 
she felt herself falling, falling, and in a 
second more she found herself floundering in 
a pool of water. But she could dimly see that 
she was not the only one that had fallen into 
the pool. Indeed, it was quite crowded with 
a Duck, a Dodo, a Lory, and Eaglet, and 
several other curious creatures, and, stranger 
than all, a mouse and another girl swimming 
about and talking to each other. And the 
girl was the one girl that Fairella had always 
thought she would rather see than any other 
girl who had ever lived. 

Fairella heard the girl say: “Mouse dear! 
Do come back again and we won’t talk about 
cats or dogs either, if you don’t like them.” 

The mouse answered, “‘Let us get to the 
shore,” and, with a great deal of splashing, 
the whole party swam to the shore, Alice 
leading the way. Fairella pulled herself up 
on the bank with the others all dripping wet, 
cross, and uncomfortable, and began to dis- 
cuss with them the first question, how to get 
dry again. 

“How wet are you?” Alice said to her. 
And she heard her own voice answering, as if 
she were a great way off, ‘“ Well, I don’t seem 
to be bothered much except about my hand, 
and I should like to get that dry again 
some time.” 

“T don’t see how you will ever be able to, 
with Homely lapping it all the time,” laughed 
Alice; but somehow the laugh sounded like 
one she knew, her sister Eleanor’s, and, 
stranger still, the voice was her mother’s. 

Fairella sat up bewildered, and looked 
about her. There was no Alice, it was 
Eleanor, laughing, as she stood beside the 
hammock with her mother. It was quite 
dark outside the friendly circle lighted by 
the lantern that her father held high above 
her head as she lay in the hammock. Fair- 
ella’s dress was wet; but it was not from 
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splashing in the Wonderland pool, but damp 
with fallen dew; while the poor, little faith- 
ful puppy that had fallen out of the ham- 
mock to the grass, but had stayed by to 
guard his sleeping mistress, was lapping her 
hand as it trailed over the side of the ham- 
mock, 

“So that’s where you have been all the 
time ’’— 

“When you didn’t come to supper’’— 

“We've hunted high and low for you,’ 
they said in a chorus, as father led the way 
to the house with the lantern. ‘‘Weren’t 
you frightened in the dark?” 

“Why, no,” said Fairella, ‘I’ve had one 
of the best times I ever had in my life,’ and 
she hugged Homely hard, for she was sure 
that he understood even if the others didn’t. 


Jimmy Cooper’s Woodchuck. 


Jimmy Cooper’s father owns the flour mill 
on the stone road, and Jimmy Allen lives in 
that tiny brown house near the mill. He 
and Jimmy Cooper are great friends. 

One day Jimmy Cooper invited Jimmy 
Allen to help him catch a woodchuck. 

“Tt’s as easy as anything if you know how,”’ 
explained Jimmy Cooper, tossing a clump of 
grass into the mill pond. “The mill-man 
told me. He says most woodchucks have a 
front door and a back door.” 

“Oh, I know that much,” interrrupted 
Jimmy Allen, and he, too, threw a clump of 
grass into the mill pond. His clump of grass 
went farther than Jimmy Cooper’s and made 
bigger circles in the water. 

“Well, let’s hear you tell what you know,”’’ 
Jimmy Cooper suggested, snatching his hat 
from the grass as he spoke, and making a 
dive at a butterfly. The butterfly escaped. 

“You stop up one end of the burrow so the 
woodchuck won’t get out,” continued Jimmy 
Allen, ‘“‘and pour in water at the other end 
until the woodchuck is drowned.”’ Then he 
made a dive at the butterfly with his old 
straw hat, and caught it. 

“That’s the way to capture a woodchuck if 
you want it for a pet!’’ exclaimed Jimmy 
Cooper, watching the quickly released butter- 
fly float through June sunshine. 

“Catch a woodchuck with your hat?” in- 
quired Jimmy Allen. 

“No. I mean catch him alive. My 
father’s mill-man says that two boys can do 
it if one boy holds a basket tight over the 
front door of the burrow.. Then the other 
boy goes to the back door of the burrow and 
builds a fireinit. Pretty soon the smoke gets 
so bad, Mr. Woodchuck thinks his kitchen 
stove must be smoking. But, if he goes back 
through the long hall and through his bed- 
room to see what is the matter, he thinks his 
house is on fire, and straight he goes to the 
front door, ker-bang into the basket! It is 
just as easy! All you have to do is, shut 
down the basket tight, and there is your pet 
woodchuck!”’ 

“That is easy,’ agreed Jimmy Allen: “‘let’s 
try it. I want to catch him in the basket.” 

“S’pose you dare?’ questioned Jimmy 
Cooper. ‘“‘Sometimes woodchucks bite.” 

“Dare! who’s afraid?” replied Jimmy 
Allen. “‘Let’s get to work, because we ought 
to build a pen to keep him in.” 

“And make him a warm little winter 
house of stones and sod,’’ added Jimmy 
Cooper. ‘My father’s man says the reason 
woodchucks get so fat in the summer is be- 
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cause they go to sleep in the autumn and 
don’t wake up until spring. I want my pet 
woodchuck to be as comfortable as he would 
be at home.”’ 

While the boys built the pen, with help 
and advice from the miller’s hired man, they 
talked of Jimmy’s woodchuck. 

“Tt will be such fun to watch him comb 
his face!’”’ exclaimed Jimmy Cooper. 

“Comb his face!”” repeated Jimmy Allen, 
in tones of astonishment. 

“Yes, sir, that is what ‘Johnson’s Natural 
History’ says. He will sit on his hind legs 
like a squirrel and lick and smooth his fur 


like a cat. He will clean and comb his face 
with his claws, too! It seems as if I can’t 
wait!” 


When all was ready, the miller’s man left 
his work to watch the boys catch the wood- 
chuck, 

When Jimmy Cooper at one end of the 
burrow was about to light his match, he called 
to Jimmy Allen at the other end, ‘‘Basket— 
bas-ket—watch out!” 

Scr—scratch went the match on a brick, 
and crackle—crackle the fire began to burn. 

Jimmy Allen wasn’t afraid as he clung to 
the basket against the hillside, but he kept 
wriggling his bare toes and sending loose 
stones bumpety-bang, bumpety-bang, into 
the river below. 

“Watch out! watch out!” warned Jimmy 
Cooper at last. ‘‘He thinks his house is on 
fire by this time: pretty smoky in there!” 

The next minute something went bang— 
bump! against the basket, and Jimmy Allen 
was rolling down hill. If his blouse hadn’t 
caught on some bushes, he might have rolled 
into the water. 

“Where is the woodchuck?” he called, as 
he scrambled to his feet and tried to pretend 
he didn’t care if he had skinned his knee. 

“Where is he?”’ repeated Jimmy Cooper. 
“T’m sure I don’t know! I laughed so hard 
I didn’t see what became of the wood- 
chuck!”’ 

“There he is!’’ called the miller’s man, 
pointing to a higher spot on the river bank. 
“Look, boys, look, he’s a-winkin’ at you, I 
do believe!” 

Sure enough, there sat the woodchuck on 
his hind legs, gazing down upon the little 
boys. Possibly he took them for the fire 
department. Anyway, he made a few cheer- 
ful remarks, cleaned his coat, and combed 
his face! 

Soon, when the boys were gone, home to 
his burrow ran Jimmy Cooper’s woodchuck, 
straightened his house, and there he lived 
happy ever after.—Frances Margaret Fox, in 
the Churchman. 


When Freddy got back from the moun- 
tains last week, he was much pleased at the 
sight of clean, stiff curtains hanging in all 
the rooms. “O mamma,” he remarked, 
“the windows have all got clean shirts on!” 
Christian Leader. 


Donald had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct; and, before the clouds had en- 
tirely rolled away, he was asking to be given 
some special pleasure. ‘‘I cannot say yet,” 
said mamma. “T’ll see how you behave 
in the mean time.” With a smile that was 
almost angelic, Donald responded: “‘ Mamma 
dear, there isn’t going to be any more mean 
time. I’m going to be good all the time 
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Religious Journalism.* 


The mission of religious journalism is 
to minister to all of life. We have been 
hearing some assert that the day of the re- 
ligious press is about at an end. They are 
wrong. As a matter of fact, it has just 
dawned in its larger reaches. Yesterday a 
man was religious on Sunday: he had cer- 
tain religious duties, he was called upon to 
subscribe to certain tenets,—all of this, and 
more, on the one hand. On the other he 
was a tnan of the world: he hargained and 
sold, he fought and killed, and did many 
other things. What had religion to do with 
them? Not a thing. That it should have 
would have been a preposterous idea. But 
to-day we are actually insisting that a man 
conduct his business so that it will square 
with the Ten Commandments. We are 
asking that the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount govern our political life. We are 
demanding that the social consciousness 
shall be attuned to the principles of Christ. 
All of this is the significance of the present 
social unrest. It means that we are living 
at a time when all of life is being measured 
by the standards of religion. The result 
is that religious journalism never had as 
great a field as it has at the present time. 
The religious press personified could take 
the words of Terence and say, “I am a man, 
and nothing that concerns a man do I deem 
a matter of indifference to me.’’ For the 
religious press is for humans: it must throb 
with life in all its scope. 

Now, if my contention is right,—that 
religious journalism must touch all of life,— 
its product must be a newspaper in a very 
real sense of the word. I do not mean that 
it must retail news as does the daily. That 
is a great task in itself, a stupendous task; 
but every newspaper man knows that in 
the very nature of the case much of the daily 
output is of the passing hour, seemingly 
important to-day, worthless entirely to- 
morrow. Your religious press is not to be 
a newspaper in that sense of the term. Yet 
it cannot ignore news. ‘This, then, is what 
it is to be—an interpreter of the news in its 
larger significance. Some papers I know 
are rather careless with the truth and some- 
what sparing in the use of fact, but not 
so can your religious paper be. In some 
of its parts it must be a mirror held up to 
life, and it is not the business of a mirror to 
flatter. It must reflect accurately. Your re- 
ligious journal must paint the thing as it sees 
it for ‘‘the God of Things as They Are,” and 
for folks also. 

Again, religious journalism must occupy 
a place of ethical leadership. It must sound 
no uncertain note on the questions of moral 
reform. There can be no half-way, half- 
hearted support of the great moral issues. 
This does not mean that the religious paper 
is to be given over entirely to the advocacy 
of reforms. It is committed to sane reforms, 
but not to reforms exclusively. You will 
readily understand the difference. We have 
many good people who are engaged in fight- 
ing particular evils, who would desire to 
have the columns of their religious paper 
devoted almost entirely to their special in- 
terests. But theirs is only one; how about 
the others? Moreover, of what use would 


* Extracts from an address by Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, 
D.D., as reported in Zion’s Herald. 
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it be finally to make the paper a special 
pleader for any particular cause? Its in- 
fluence would soon be gone. The sense of 
proportion also must always be maintained. 
Nevertheless, I insist that it must ever be 
kept in mind that the religious press is in a 
very real sense the official organ of all sane 
reform. In saying this I am giving utter- 
ance to an important truth in connection 
with the very life of the religious paper. It 
must itself be clean. It cannot afford to 
lower its standards in any of its departments. 
This explains its meagre advertising patron- 
age. 

In matters of faith the religious press 
must be sure of its fundamentals, and must 
stand by them. This is consistent with 
the next statement I make in this connec- 
tion: it must be thoroughly progressive. 
There must be a thorough appreciation of 
modern scholarship. There is no worse 
place for a dark lantern than in an editorial 
sanctum. A born journalist can tell an 
authority when he sees one, and it is his duty 
to protect the public against false lights; 
but, having said this, it is the duty of the 
religious press to be sympathetic to real 
light when it comes. It may be light on 
the Bible, a new interpretation of some of 
its- passages, an advanced position made 
necessary because of some scientific or 
archeological discovery, or it may be some- 
thing else. But, whatever it may be, the 
religious journal will be friendly to it, sanely, 
even conservatively, but yet friendly. Thus 
do we advance by welcoming the light, 
and religious journalism is in many respects 
the torch-bearer of progress. 

Religious journalism, however, is also 
denominational in some of its aspects. Your 
religious paper must speak for a particular 
church. Here we come face to face with 
two schools of thought. One of these would 
make the religious paper an official organ 
in the strict sense of the term, having it 
the mouthpiece of ecclesiastical authority. 
This is the Roman Catholic idea, and it 
is the idea also held by many in other 
churches. Let me say right here that with 
such a notion of the religious press I have 
no sympathy whatever. I believe in de- 
nominational loyalty. This we must have. 
On the other hand, I do not believe in carp- 
ing irresponsible criticism. But, in the face 
of both these statements, I believe supremely 
in that God-given and blood-purchased 
blessing of a free press in a free country. 
Foolish criticism will take care of itself— 
no one need fear it. On the other hand, 
a free press makes for enlightenment, for 
progress, for protection against the abuse 
of power. Think of the power stored up 
in such an organization as ours. Our offi- 
ciary is made up of men of like passions as our- 
selves. Shall none dare say a word concern- 
ing the actions of any of our officials? Think 
of the great machinery that we have. Is 
it not liable to become antiquated? May 
it not need to be readjusted every now and 
then? And shall none dare to suggest such 
a thing? To put the question in such a 
form as this is to answer it. A free press is 
needed in Church just as it is in State. And 
that means editors who are honest with them- 
selves and with their readers. We cannot 
afford to have editors who are in the position 
of a certain senator from Louisiana who was 
described as being ‘“‘a Hebrew with Egyptian 
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principles.’ The press must have indepen- 
dence, and must dare give forth its opinions, 
honestly and courteously, but courageously, 
without fear or favor. ~° ' 

Coming to a close, the religious press must 
be religious. There are some journals in 
this country to-day which have become 
decidedly popular that pass for religious 
publications, but which have practically 
abandoned their distinctive religious leader- 
ship. Given over to political discussions, 
often to the exploitation of particular can- 
didates, filled-with general reading, scientific, 
financial, literary, they are at times decidedly 
attractive. So much is this so that the 
very elect are often deceived, and wonder 
why their own denominational papers can- 
not be like them. But we must not be led 
astray. These are not religious journals in 
the strict sense of the term, though once 
they were. They have forsaken their first 
love, and can never, as conducted to-day, 
properly take the place of the religious 
journal which as a class we have under dis- 
cussion at this time, and that for the simple 
reason that they do not minister particularly 
to a very important part of the individual’s 
life; namely, the spiritual. Say what you 
will, engrossed as man may be in business 
and social pleasures, and a thousand and one 
other things, there is within him a soul 
hunger which must be satisfied. It is to help 
meet this need that religious journalism 
exists. This press is the extension of the 
Christian pulpit. It speaks week in and 
week out to the thousands of its readers, 
bringing out things both new and old. 

I have given you my newspaper creed. 
I have told you of my belief in that journal- 
ism which reaches all of life in its funda- 
mental demands, meeting its needs, ethical 
and spiritual. I believe in such a journal- 
ism,—interesting, for to be dull is to be dead 
sooner or later; dutiful,—that does its duty 
and does it at the right time; and optimistic, 
because it has faith in God and in man. I 
believe in a journalism that is free and that 
has convictions; in one that dares confess 
an error when it makes one, but at the same 
time that has the courage to stand by con- 
victions while it holds them. Such a journal- 
ism is vital to Church and State. 


Mrs. Caroline Wells Healey Dall. * 


BY REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

It was on June 22, 1822, that Caroline 
(Wells) Healey Dall entered this life. ; 

In that year Boston became a city, and it 
was already experiencing the change from a 
quiet seaport town to a bustling centre of 
manufacture and distribution, and to its 
leaders were coming many of the social prob- 
lems which make city life to-day so compli- 
cated and difficult. Such were the problems 
of pauperism, intemperance, neglected chil- 
dren, a foreign population, imperfect and 
faulty education, a criminal class, wretched 
jails and prisons, a self-satisfied church, a 
well-meaning but unwise charity. 

In answer to these needs the years between 
1822 and 1850 saw many important move- 
ments inaugurated, for social, educational, 
and religious progress. Among them were 


*From an address which was given at Mrs. Dall’s 
funeral service at Mt. Auburn Chapel, Dec. 24, 1912. 
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the Unitarian movement in religion, Tran- 
scendentalism in philosophy, the work of Dr. 
Tuckerman and others in philanthropy and 
organized charity, compulsory education in 
public schools, reformatory methods in the 
care of prisoners, and then the anti-slavery 
movement, the demand for women’s rights 
and woman suffrage the higher education of 
women. 

On parallel-lines came a wonderful interest 
in literature, science, and art, of which 
Boston was the centre, and which added 
many immortal names to its roll of honor. 
It was a period of marvellous intellectual 
and spiritual and moral activity, of which 
the names of Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, James F. Clarke, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lucy 
Stone, Samuel Howe, and Julia Ward Howe, 
and many mote give indication. 

Now it was into this awakening world, into 
this new Boston, eager, alert, conscious of 
its call to higher and nobler life, that Mrs. 
Dall was born, and of which she became a 
vital and vitalizing part. 

Mrs. Dall was carefully educated by mas- 
ters at home and in private schools, became 
intensely fond of books, and was a reader 
and student all her life. She early became 
an author and delighted in such activity, 
but nothing was written except with an al- 
truistic purpose. Her first writings were 
lessons for the West Church Sunday-school, 
printed in 1849, and among her last were 
again Sunday-school studies in 1903-04, the 
result of forty years of teaching; but in be- 
tween were many books and pamphlets and 
sermons (for she was welcome to pulpits of 
the liberal faith, and is said to have preached 
in them three hundred times), and innumer- 
able newspaper articles upon Health, Anti- 
slavery, Education, Women’s Right to Labor, 
the Woman Question, Biographies of Noted 
Men and Women, Studies of Shakespeare, 
and other literary topics. She was always 
writing, and always with a purpose,—to 
correct some wrong, to advance some good 
cause, to present some new ideal. Her pur- 
pose was to be of service, and this purpose 
ran through every part of her life. ‘It is 
better,”’ she wrote, “‘to do a useful than a 
brilliant thing.”’ ‘‘When I read,” she once 
said, referring to books of fiction, ‘I like to 
be in good company,” and this was charac- 
teristic not only of her reading, but of her 
life, which brought her into touch, often 
close, personal touch, or by correspondence 
with the leading men and women of her 
time. ' 

Let me say that she was loyal in her friend- 
ships and cherished them in her memory 
with affection. ‘She had great interest in 
persons,” one has said of her, “held a loyal 
affection for her friends, and craved their 
affection in return.” I may say that she 
cared for me chiefly,—and I was glad of it;— 
because of her friendship seventy years ago 
with my grandfather and his family. Forty 
years after the events took place she wrote 
of Margaret Fuller and her conversations, 
which she attended. ‘Margaret did not like 
me,” she wrote, but nevertheless she had a 
great admiration tor her. Again and again 
her love and admiration for James Freeman 
Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, Charles G. 
Ames, and many others were expressed. 

_ I have been looking at a few of her writ- 
_ ings and should like to refer to one or two. 
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In 1864 she published a lecture, which she 
had been delivering for some time previously, 
on “Sunshine, a New Name for a Lecture 
upon Popular Health.” It might seem com- 
monplace to-day, but then it was fresh and 
greatly needed. It was a gospel of light, 
fresh air, activity, cleanliness, good cheer. 
Her book, entitled “College, Market, and 
Court,” has been highly praised for its vig- 
orous, logical treatment of the woman ques- 
tion. It has been called the strongest pres- 
entation of the subject ever published. It 
was, however, only one of several such writ- 
ings, and Mrs. Dall was a loyal advocate, 
early and late, of the higher education for 
women, their rights to labor and to vote, 
and the need of juster laws. Mrs. Dall 
never liked the phrase “‘women’s rights.’’ 
“Tt is a phrase we all hate,’’ she said. She 
liked ‘“‘human rights” better. 

One of the memories Mrs. Dall cherished 
was that of Dr. Tuckerman, the founder of 
the ministry-at-large in Boston and fore- 
runner of modern social service. Mrs. Dall 
was early a teacher in the West Church 
Sunday-school, and later in Pitts Street 
Chapel. She says that Dr. Charles Lowell 
and Dr. Tuckerman were the two potent 
factors in her early religious life. Mrs. Dall’s 
gifts as a teacher were exercised not only in 
Sunday-school work, and later in the pulpit 
and on the platform, but in classes which 
she conducted most hospitably in her home, 
both in Boston and Washington, and con- 
tinued for long periods. Women of all ages, 
but especially the young, she welcomed 
freely and led in their studies of art and 
literature and morals. For a short time she 
was vice-principal of a young ladies’ school 
in Georgetown, D.C. ‘This was in her youth 
and before her marriage, in 1844, to Rev. 
Charles Henry Dall, a Unitarian minister, 
and later the first Unitarian foreign mis- 
sionary. 

In 1854 Mrs. Dall was associated with 
Paulina Wright Davis in editing the Una, 
the first woman’s rights journal in Boston. 
She was one of the founders of the Social 
Science Association, wrote its constitution 
and by-laws, and read many papers at its 
meetings. She was the first woman to re- 
ceive the degree of LL.D. ‘This was con- 
ferred in 1877 by Alfred University, Alfred, 
N.Y., to which institution she liked to give 
the credit of being the first thus to recognize 
a woman. 

Mrs. Dall was born in Boston, and lived 
there until she went to Washington, about 
the year 1875. As the few facts I have given 
show, hers was a life of incessant activity, 
dominated by a desire to serve. Her 
character was marked by great individuality, 
intellectual vigor, sincerity, persistency, and 
the spirit of reform. She was not emotional, 
but loyal in her affections, and as I knew her 
towards the end of her long life, she clung 
to her friendship memories and the few living 
friends who could give her pleasure and com- 
fort by their presence. 

On one of my last visits she gave me a 
copy of a sermon by her minister, Rev. Mr. 
Pierce of Washington. The title of it was 
“Wings,” and she had given many copies 
away. She liked it for its spiritual uplift. 
The thought, if I recall it aright, was that 
experiences of every kind, not only joys, but 
sorrows, not only blessings, but burdens, not 
only life, but death, rightly received and 
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used, lift us out of ourselves and carry us 
above and beyond ourselves into the life of 
the spirit, from things temporal to things 
eternal, and bring us at last to quietness and 
confidence and peace. 

Remembering the earnestness, sometimes 
it may have seemed to her the restlessness, 
of this busy life, its aspirations and disap- 
pointments, its successes, yet far below its 
ideals and hopes, the burden of the years at 
last, but also the faith that was ever reach- 
ing forward, may we not take to our hearts 
the glad message of this sermon and say to 
one another :— 


“Gentle friends who gather here, 
With no gloom surround this bier, 
Drop no unavailing tear. 


“Bid this weary frame oppressed 
Welcome to its longed-for rest 
On the fair earth’s sheltering breast. 


““ And the spirit, freed from clay, 
Give glad leave to soar away, 
Singing to the eternal day,”’ 


An Icelandic Journey. 


BY REV. ROGNVALDUR PETURSSON. 


Il. 


Apart from the educational endowment, a 
Unitarian representative should be placed in 
Reykjavik. His salary would be the only 
expense incurred by the mission and could be 
jointly assumed by the two Associations. A 
salary of $1,500 a year would be sufficient. 
His office would co-operate with the liberal 
forces in the country towards a broader view 
of religion and an emancipated church. Of 
late, a modification of thought has been going 
on in the island, and many voices have been 
raised, demanding a completed separation of 
Church and State. The separation move- 
ment is championed by the two opposing 
forces, the clerical conservatives and those 
who would dispense with all manner and 
form of religion. Neither are working for 
the best interest of religion, and the religious 
liberals stand in between, opposing both 
tendencies. The ideal is not separation, but 
emanicipation, and towards this end our rep- 
resentative should labor. 

This freeing of the Church will have to 
come from Parliament. An amendment of 
the Church Act is necessary, granting full 
autonomy to the parishes so that the people 
may terminate the pastorate of a minister, a 
necessary and logical complement to their 
present right to call one to the parish. The 
doctrinal test demanded by law of every 
candidate for the ministry will also have to 
be abolished and the creed as a corporate 
part of the constitution be repealed. This 
modification will make the churches practi- 
cally congregational, and, as soon as the pul- 
pits can be supplied by the University, the 
transition will be complete. 

In brief, the necessary reforms are chiefly 
these :— 

I. ‘To abolish the creedal test required of 
every candidate for the ministry. 

II. To make all theological training ab- 
solutely non-sectarian. 

Ill. To require of every candidate for 
the ministry a graduation from the local 
Divinity School. 

IV. ‘To invest each and every parish with 
the right to dispense with the services of its 
minister, when for some reason the minister 
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does not come up to the requirements of the 
parish, as it has now the right to call him to 
its pastorate. 

It may take some time to carry out these 
reforms, but, judging from present conditions, 
the end ought to be well in view. It is a 
great deal easier to deal with questions of 
this nature in a country of a limited popula- 
tion and where the general inclination is 
towards the broader thought than in a 
country of almost a limitless population 
where manifold interests are certain to be 
brought into a clash. The recent enact- 
ment of Parliament, prohibiting the importa- 
tion and sale of all fermented beverages and 
spirituous liquors, lends strength to the hope 
that a reform of this nature is much more 
than a bare possibility. By persuading the 
people to drop the misdirected attempts for 
church separation, a strong rally can be made 
around these reforms. 

Inaugurating the mission along these lines 
we shall not only reach the capital city, but 
promote the actual transition of the whole 
country to the broader outlook and the ac- 
ceptance, in course of time, of the modern 
interpretation of religion. ‘Three things of 
vital importance would be accomplished by 
the method I suggest. 

I. No serious opposition would be kindled. 

‘II. The liberal forces would all be en- 
abled to work together in the ‘‘union of the 
Spirit and in the bond of peace.” 

III. All the work would tend to the good 
of the country at large, strengthening the 
University and the hands of the liberalizing 
forces. It is not the work for a petty, sel- 
fish missionary gain, raising on foreign soil 
sO many converts as so many bags of beans. 
The mission would enter the field in the true 
spirit of our avowed ideals. It would pass 
in at the gates, attired in its true raiments of 
peace, progress, and human sympathy. 

On August the 25th I preached in the Free 
Church in Reykjavik. The church was well 
filled; many of the members of Parliament 
were present and the former governor of the 
island, who is now an old man, but loves to 
cherish the family tradition of liberal thought 
and wide tolerance. His grandfather, whose 
names he bears, Magnus Stephenson, is 
famous in the history of the island as one of 
the great reformers and progressive thinkers 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was under his supervision that the revision 
of the hymnal was made shortly after 1800, 
and from it he eradicated all references to 
“Hell, Damnation, and the Devil,’’ much to 
the consternation of the clergy of his day. 
There were also some eight ministers present, 
the dean of the Divinity School and several 
from the College faculties. A week later I 
gave a lecture in the little theatre building 
of the city on the subject, ‘“Some Unitarian 
Views.” The present prime minister with 
his family, the doctors, editors of the local 
papers and many others, were present. On 
account of the distinguished attendance it 
was pronounced a great success. The prime 
minister, Mr. Hafstein, is a well-known re- 
ligious liberal and one of the foremost poets 
of the island. His presence, I took it, was 
meant as a private manifestation of good 
will to our cause and the liberal cause in 
general. I mention these facts to show that 
no stigma is placed upon the Unitarian name 
in the upper circles in Reykjavik, private or 
public. 
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Unfortunately my hope to obtain a min- 
ister for our Canadian field proved a failure. 
Just now the attendance at the Divinity 
School is very low, only three men being 
graduated this spring. Two of these men 
had already received and accepted calls, 
while the third, the son of the present bishop, 
was not open for an engagement. After 
having come to Reykjavik, I had neither 
time nor the means at hand to go back into 
the country and look up some of the younger 
ministers who possibly might have been se- 
cured for our work. I chose therefore to 
leave the matter with Dr. Bjarnason and 
have him act for us in this matter. For 
the present we will have to do the best we 


can in the Canadian field with such means'| 


as we have at our disposal. 

We left for Leith on the 9th of September. 
The steamers on this route are Danish, be- 
longing to the United Danish Steamship Co. 
The ‘journey is a long one, or rather a slow 
one, taking four to five days from Reykjavik 
to Leith. On our steamer there happened 
to be two books by American authors, given 
to the “library” by a Boston lady. One 
was a collection of sermons by Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, the other, “‘ Historical Places 
in and around Old Boston”’ or some such 
title as that. Both volumes were stored 
away in the ladies’ saloon. 

During the voyage these books were hardly 
ever closed. It occurred to me that here 
might be a chance for the Publication or the 
Post-office Mission Department. I ascer- 
tained from the captain that any bound lit- 
erature would be accepted by the company 
for any of their ship’s reading-rooms. ‘There 
are three steamers on this line, Ceres, Bothnia, 
and Vesta. Might it not be worth while to 
put. a few volumes of good, live, modern 
Unitarian literature in the saloon of each of 
these steamers? Many would be tempted 
to read and thus while away the long hours 
and evenings on this North Atlantic journey. 
Does all this seem like casting our bread upon 
the waters? ‘Thou shalt find it after many 
days,’ concludes the preacher, and I am 
inclined to share his opinion, 


The Drama in New York. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK.» 


The stage certainly does preach marvel- 
lous sermons to-day and more daringly than 
pulpits have heretofore given voice. Mrs. 
Fiske’s new play, ““The High Road,” for 


instance, takes for its theme the woman 
risen from the ashes of her misguided past, 
brave, strong, and humanly helpful, ignor- 
ing the old conception and demanding for 
herself complete reinstatement. Life-giving 
and full of hope, she perceives no reason 
for wearing sack-cloth and ashes, and nobly 
assumes her responsibilities, demanding and 
accepting love and happiness as her good 
portion. 

It is interesting to note the way this play 
has stirred different individuals. The general 
belief among a certain class is that once a 
woman has fallen from grace she must stay 


fallen. In a lowly, contrite way she may 
reform and be forgiven just so long as she 
does not ask for happiness or perfect read- 
justment in society. 

Does it ever occur to such thinkers to 


wonder why death instead of life can wipe 
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away the blot on us poor humans? Some- 
where, somehow, there must be an end to 
all smirching, and the soul begin again pure 
and free,—why not here and now? ‘‘The 
High Road” preaches this new doctrine, and 
it is a positive relief to see Mrs. Fiske re- 
frain from tears and humiliated attitudes 
when her tests come. To conceive of rob- 
bing life of the service of such a woman as 
Mrs. Fiske portrays is not only stupid, but 
wicked. ‘To limit any individual on account 
of any past error must be to interfere with 
the divine-law which is one of truth and 
freedom for all. 

“The Question,” too, another play on 
the New York boards, with a sermon from 
start to finish, awakens the audience to a 
vital truth. A girl as well as a boy may 
inherit from the father. Environment and 
woman's sphere cannot always curb the 
course of heredity, and in this case a drunkard 
father has a highly moral son while the frail 
little daughter is clutched by the father’s 
sin. It sets one to thinking along two lines. 
If evil can be inherited by the. woman, then 
why not good and power of the masculine 
sort? And, if this is so, who then has the 
right to put any obstacle in the path of man 
or woman because of sex? Surely the world 
and God need man’s and woman’s best ser- 
vice. The theatre, more than the pulpit, 
is preaching this broad, new doctrine, and 
preaching it fearlessly and bravely. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The new term beginning this week Tues- 
day has several new courses of lectures of 
unusual interest. Dr. Starbuck’s Saturday 
morning lectures on “The Meaning of Relig- 
ion”’ are a logical continuance of those given 
last term. This week, at half-past ten, the 
subject is ‘‘What is Religion?” The re- 
maining lectures will be at half-past nine, 
and these are the subjects: January 18, 
“How Religion grows”; January 25, “Self- 
regard and its Place in Religion”; February 
1, “The Threefold Meaning of Love”; Feb- 
ruary 8, ‘‘Fear, its Use and Elimination in 
Religion”; February 15, “Play, Art, Mo- 
rality, and Religion”; March 1, “Religion 
and Whole-mindedness,”’ 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany will begin 
his lectures on ‘‘The Oriental Christ in the 
Western World” on Friday, the roth, at half- 
past ten. Several hours will be devoted to 
“The Psychology of Oriental Life’ and several 
more to ‘‘ The Social Side of Oriental Life as 
reflected in the Bible.”” Mr. Rihbany’s famil- 
iarity with Eastern life makes this oppor- 
tunity to hear him of great value to those who 
wish a more intelligent knowledge and a 
larger appreciation of the Bible and the Bible 
country. Both Mr. Rihbany’s and Dr. 
Starbuck’s lectures are free to the public. 

Prof. Ephraim Emerton’s twelve lectures 
on the “History of the Early Church” begin 
at half-past ten next week, Saturday, Jan- 
uary 18. The introductory lecture is on 
“The Principles of Historical Study as ap- 
plied to Church History,” to be followed by 
‘The Earliest Teaching as to a Church,” 
“Early Church Organization,” ‘Orthodoxy 
and Heresy,” “Christianity and the Roman 
Government,” “‘The Rival Religions, espe- 
cially Mithraism,” ‘“‘The Caristological Con- 
troversy to the year 325,” ‘The Conversion 
of Constantine and the Council of Nica,” 
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“The Conversion of the ‘Germanic Peoples,” 
“The Development of the Roman Primacy 
to the Year 451,” “The Augustinian-Pelagian 
Controversy,” ‘‘The Papal Administration 
of Gregory the Great.” “Readers of Unita- 
tian Thought”’ will be glad to hear its author 
speak on the early life of the Church. The 
usual fee is connected with the registration 
for this course. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Office and Field. 


The Questionaire regarding our publica- 
tions, sent out by this department, has 
brought answers from many of our workers, 
but many others have not as yet replied. It 
is earnestly wished that every teacher in 
our schools shall give us the benefit of his or 
her experience. Even impressions based on 
the use of a single book and for a brief period 
will be of value. It is important, also, that 
these replies be received as soon as possible. 

Among the answers already given are 
some of great value since they go into matters 
fully and frankly, estimating single books 
and giving criticisms and suggestions re- 
garding the course as a whole. Religious 
Education as a science and an art is develop- 
ing so rapidly that no set of manuals and no 
scheme of procedure can long remain standard. 
In the progress that must be constant stu- 
dents of psychology and pedagogy must lead; 
but their leadership, if it is to be safe, must 
be constantly steadied and corrected by the 
experience of teachers. Hence the word of 
even those who know nothing of educational 
theory may be of high value. " 

in the office the three secretaries of this 
department are busy reading, discussing, and 
tabulating the replies as they come in. They 
are at the same time examining the curricula 
put out by leaders in religious education in 
other denominations and by independent 
publishing houses, trying to learn from their 
excellences and to avoid their defects. They 
are in close consultation with the Committee 
on Manuals appointed by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, consist- 
ing of Prof. Holmes, Mr. Park, Mr. French, 
Mrs. Guild, and Misses Johnson, Dadmun, and 
Poor. For the present the problem of what 
to teach rather than how to teach is under 
consideration. What to teach depends in 
part on the needs and aptitudes of each age in 
developing childhood, that nature may be 
made the ally and not the antagonist of the 
teacher. But what to teach depends also 
upon the goal sought. Here is where we 
feel that our efforts must depart in some 
measure from those of other workers. 

What is the goal of religious education? 
Is it not one with the goal ot the church, 
of all education, and of a divinely guided 
experience? Is it mot largeness of soul, 
firmness in high purpose, Christlikeness of 
character, that “life more abundant” which 
Jesus announced as his goal? If so, then 
from first to last studies should be chosen 
that find and develop the better nature as it 
unfolis year by year in the life of childhood 
and youth. To know the materials of re- 
ligious study—the Bible, church history, 
inspired literature, and inspired lives—is im- 
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portant, but to know the needs of develop- 
ing life is not less necessary. Upon such 
problems as these our staff and committee 
are working. We beg for help from those 
who are in direct contact with the young 
people. 

In addition to this task, there is the work 
of conducting The Beacon,—no small under- 
taking. Miss Buck is developing a policy 
in its conduct. She is also enlisting a con- 
stituency of loyal supporters among our 
young readers. The Beacon Club is enlarging 
its membership. The Beacon Scholarship 
movement, supporting boys and girls in the 
Brahmo-Somaj school in Calcutta, is gaining 
support. Double numbers are appearing, 
the hope being entertained that The Beacon 
will soon be an eight-page paper. Among 
the.many papers for children that reach our 
office we find none to surpass our own in 
high quality. We want The Beacon, no less 
than our class manuals, to be an integral 
part of our educational effort. 

Members of the office staff have presented 
their messages, recently, in our churches in 
Dedham, Plymouth, West Roxbury, Dor- 
chester, Revere, Taunton, Newton, North 
Andover, Watertown, Cambridge, and Green- 
field, in Massachusetts, in Providence, R.I., 
Concord, N.H., and Montclair, N.J. Miss 
Buck and Dr. Starbuck have engagements 
that take them in the near future to Roches- 
ter, Dunkirk, Jamestown, Erie, Meadville, 
Marietta, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapo- 
lis, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Toledo, and Cleve- 
land. 

At the time this report appears Mr. Law- 
rance will be on his way South and West. 
His itinerary will be as follows: January ro, 
New York, Sunday School Union; January 
12, Wilmington, Del.; January 13, 14, Rich- 
mond and Highland Springs, Va.; January 
17, Washington; January 19, Norfolk, Va.; 
January 21, 22, Shelter Neck, N.C.; Janu- 
ary 23-26, Charleston, $.C.; January 27, 28, 
Jacksonville; January 29, Orlando, Fla.; 
January 31 to February 4, Atlanta, Ga.; 
February 5, Chattanooga; February 7, Mem- 
phis; February 9, New Orleans; February, 
12, 13, San Antonio, Tex.; February 15, 16, 
Dallas; February 22-24, Oklahoma City; 
February 25, Lawrence, Kan.; February 27, 
Kansas City; March 1, 2, Urbana Ill.; March 
3, 4, Bloomington, Ill.; March 5, Dayton, 
Ohio; March 9, Cleveland. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, January 13, at 
Ir AM. Rev. Lyman B. Weeks will preside. 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., will speak on 
“The World Range of Unitarianism.”” Open 
discussion. 


Rev. Howard B. Bard, formerly of the 
Universalist Fellowship, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Western 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted Dec. 30, 
1912. Ernest C. Smith and W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Committee. 


The Post-office Mission Workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for Confer- 
ence at 11 A.M. on Monday, Jan. 13, 1913, at 
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104 East 2oth Street, New York. All who 
are interested in the distribution of Uni- 
tarian literature are most cordially invited. 
Mrs. C. E. St. John will preside. 


Deaths. 


BURGESS—At Brookline, January 4, suddenly, Emma 
Josephine, wife of George C. Burgess, in her 69th year. 


PRIEST—At Worcester, Mass., December 19, Mrs. 
Nellie A. Willard, wife of George H. Priest, aged 74 years. 


BLAKE—Died in East Pepperell, Mass., on Sunday, 
December 29, Henry Blake, aged 91 years, 9 months, 11 
days. 

In the passing of Mr. Blake the First Parish Church of 
Pepperell loses its oldest member and the last of a large 
family of brothers and sisters, who for many years were 
steadiastly devoted to the success ana welfare of this 
Church. 

Quiet and unostentatious in manner, but generous and 
taithful in a remarkable degree, and most ably seconded 
by his wife in every gooa work, until her sudden removai 
by a painful accident within a few years, his value as a 
parishioner was most marked. 

A constant attendant upon the Sunday services until 
impaired hearing and long distance from the church inter- 
fered, bis final removal is significant to those who remem- 
ber him and his confréres so well, of the changed life in 
our country parishes. He is survived by one son, Mr. 
Edgar W. Blake, and two daughters, Mrs. Nathaniel 
W. Appleton and Miss Emma Blake. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service 
Automobile Hearses 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 
TELEPHONES ROXBURY 172-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


DWARF BABY RAMBLER ROSES 


Adapted and bred to HOUSE CULTURE; bloom in- 
doors in winter, and outdoors allsummer. White or crim- 
son, 25 cents. ie 

3 hyacinths best varieties bloom Easter, 15 cents. De- 
livered by PARCEL POST prepaid. 

Novelty Floral Company, Newburgh, N.Y. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as | did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and parset.ches, on trolley line, 
miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read. 
«bland Springs. Va 


WANTED A mother’s helper, young or middle-aged 

woman, who will help in house duties, two in family, 
and be a pleasant companion. References exchanged. 
Address, D., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street. 


W4nzEeD— American lady, Daughter of the 
American Revolution, would like a position as an 
attendant, to care for an invalid or aged lady. Highest 
testimonials given from past and present charges. Ad- 
dress, L. J, B., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, 
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At the Saturday noon musical service in 
King’s Chapel, on January 11, Mr. Lang, 
the organist, will be assisted by Mr. Earl 
Cartwright, of the King’s Chapel Choir, 
who will sing a solo. Speakers at the ser- 
vices next week will be as follows: January 
13, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Greenfield; 
January 14, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton; January 15, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
Hingham; January 16, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Boston; January 17, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Brighton. ‘The services during the opening 
week were well attended. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Monday, Jan. 13, 1913, at 
10.30A.M. After the annual business meeting 
there will be a consideration of “Our Ital- 
ian Problem.” Mrs. Frederick ‘T. Lord 
will speak of “The Foreign Question in New 
England,” as seen by Mr. Dana Durand, 
chief of the Census Bureau. Mr. Samuel F. 
Hubbard, superintendent of the North End 
Union, will state “The Foreign Question of 
the North End,” and Mr. Francis P. Malgeri, 
the Italian social service worker who serves 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, will 
tell of his work. A conference will follow, 
with reports given from several localities 
having Italian centres. All interested are 
cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


‘THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held at the Spring 
Garden Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1913, 
at 11 AM. Appropriations were made for 
the Southern Circuit, the National Alliance, 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
Rev. C. A. Henderson of the Wilmington | ; 
Church gave a fine address on the subject of 
“Reverence,” which was followed by a 
spirited discussion. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE.—On November 
20 the League held its meeting in the First 
Church with the president, Mrs. Davis, in 
the chair. Mrs. Davis gave an interesting 
sketch of Rev. John Pierpont’s life, whose 
hymn was sung at the opening of the devo- 
tional exercises, followed by the secretary’s 
report and requests. Mrs. Prescott Keyes 
gave an interesting account of the work of 
the Committee on Appeals, an important 
branch of the national organization. There 
are four annual appeals: for the Berkeley 
and Meadville Theological Schools, to which 
$250 is given, which helps students to com- 
plete their courses; for the church at Green 
Harbor and for the Joseph Priestley Church 
at Northumberland, Pa. $4,300 was paid to 
different appeals last year, helping struggling 
churches over crucial periods. All appeals 
are investigated and considered by a commit- 
tee of five. For the last three years all ap- 
peals have been met without further solici- 
tation. ‘The afternoon session of the League 
was held in the Art Museum, and Miss 
Jeanie Lea Southwick gave an exceptionally 
fine paper on “The Development of the Christ 
Face in Painting,’’ which was illustrated 
with stereopticon. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev, Abraham M. Rihbany: A meeting of 
the various church committees on the even- 
ing of December 17 brought together a 
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good number of people to confer upon co- 
operative methods and to study ways and 
means of greater service. The Lend-a- 
Hand Club gave, on December 9, an enter- 
tainment at the Revere Street Home for 
Aged Women; the Disciples School Choir 
sang at the December meeting of the Sun- 
day School Union; the Disciples School 
held a festival on December 23, bringing 
together many grateful guests. In this 
celebration the Second Church school joined 
heartily, bringing gifts for invited guests 
and uniting in the songs about the tree. 
On Christmas Eve the Disciples Guild sang 
carols at the West End, enjoying friendly 
hospitality, and finding in the lighted win- 
dows, the snow-laden trees, and the clearing 
sky a wonder scene that gave to the songs 
a remarkable setting. Reverent throngs 
gathered in the streets, and the Christmas 
spirit was at its height. On New Year’s 
Eve the communion service at the church 
was an hour of spiritual uplift. The cal- 
endar for January promises many interesting 
meetings. The annual gathering of, the 
Social Club will be a feast socially, men- 
tally, and spiritually. The Women’s Al- 
liance begins the study of “Life in the Mak- 
ing,’’ a recent book by Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald, and for its chief meeting entertains, 
on January 23, the New England Associate 
Alliance. The Committee on Social Service 
provides, at a Sunday noon meeting on 
January 5, an address by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. ‘The Charles Gordon Ames Brother- 
hood begins its season January 15, with a 
talk by Dr. Lowell of the Roxbury Latin 
School. Mr. Rihbany’s sermon subjects for 
January suggest great helpfulness: January 5, 
Bun and Manas World Builders”; January 

“Believing without Seeing”’; tendaee 19, 
“Seeing yet Believing’”’; January 26, ‘‘The 
First Christian Generation and the Passing 
of the World.” 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George William Hill Troop: 
The standing committee of the Women’s 
Alliance gave a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Randall on the afternoon of 
December 24. The occasion was their 
golden wedding, and the parishioners showed 
their esteem for these good friends by con- 
tributing to a purse of gold which was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Fred H. Standish on behalf 
of the Committee of Arrangements. ‘The 
vestry was bright with Christmas decorations 
and many candles, and young and old en- 
joyed the festivities, in spite of a driving storm 
which kept many away. Mrs. Randall is a 
descendant of Rev. Peter Hobart of Hing- 
ham, Mass. Mr. Randall was for several 
years chairman of the standing committee of 
the Roslindale church. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. George R. Dodson: The subject of the 
sermons on the first three Sundays in Janu- 
ary is Eugenics. On January 5 Mr. Dodson 
spoke on the aims and means of eugenics,— 
“There is no wealth but life; and, if the 
quality of life fails, neither battleships nor 
libraries nor symphonies nor anything else 
will save a nation,” Civilized man is nat- 
ure’s insurgent son, and must find an ethical 
substitute for natural selection or perish. 
Mr. Dodson indicated the biological warnings 
to social workers and discussed educational 
efforts to gather grapes from thorns and 
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figs from thistles. The eugenist’s ideal is 
that of Jesus; viz., that men may have life 
more abundantly. Mr. Dodson showed 
what applied biology promises for our race. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: The spirit of Christ- 
mas pervaded the church at the annual ser- 
vice, December 22. ‘The decorations were 
very beautiful.. The church was well filled. 
Mr. Parker had for his text, “In Him was 
Life, and the Life was the Light of Men.” 
He spoke-specially on the place of Jesus in 
the world of to-day. ‘The choir, under the 
direction of the organist, Mr. F. Percyval 
Lewis, rendered several fine anthems. At 
the close of the service the Sunday-school 
gave a Christmas concert. The children 
recited their parts well, and great credit 
should be given the teachers and the super- 
intendent, Mr. A. H. Linscott. On Friday 
afternoon the Sunday-school enjoyed their 
annual festival and Christmas tree. Miss 
Helen Sylvester gave some entertaining read- 
ings and songs. The children gave “An 
Old-fashioned Christmas Party,” the prin- 
cipal parts being taken by Miss Ardelle 
Simonds and Miss Martha Winn. Miss 
Doris Casswell officiated as Santa Claus. 


Wo..Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: At the 
vespers, January 12, at 4.30 o’clock, the 
Weber Male Quartette of Boston will render 
the musical portion of the service. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization 
of the Wollaston Unitarian Society will be 
observed Friday evening, January 31, Sat- 
urday evening, February 1, and Sunday 
morning, February 2. 


Personals. 


Rev. Everett S. Treworgy, who has been 
settled in Hubbardston, Mass., has recently 
accepted a call to Stoneham, and has removed 
there. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
ers deknowledged (ve. S30 <>. on dae ae $4,806.56 
2. Society in Newburyport, Mass.....:.. 251.00 
2. Society in Canton, Mass...........-. 50.00 
3. Third Society in’Hingham, Mass., ad- 
ditional, |.) id. den cemented: eee 74.59 
B.A Prien 5). ao smn <a cea ta de ae 5.00 
3. Society in Lincoln, Neb.............. 15.00 
4. Sunday-school, Society in Westboro, 
CCA nn PE es 00 
s. Society in Kennebunk, Me........... .50 
6. New York League of Unitarian Women, 10.00 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s yea on 
Contributions from the Sunday Is are used to give 
ate Sri temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c en. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased - 
Total ex, increased 
Regular income and gifts increased only ae 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work, 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Prestpent, J. FOSTER — M.D. 
Secretary, CHR STOPHER. R cae 
D cae ee a! “George 
ge m Bacon, Mrs. 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, M bili 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George Fox, Tiss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. sionme ot Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 


rs. 
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Dec. 7. Young People’s Religious Union of 
Le oe eS ES 5 ee ey 


9. Society in Fairhaven, Mass.......... 200.00 
9. Society in Lexington, Mass........... 250.00 
9. Society in Littleton, Mass............ 16.50 
to. Society in Greenfield, Mass........... 68.00 
to. First Parish in Hingham, Massif v oade 730.10 
II. Society i in Sullivan, Me............0% 5.00 
11. Society in Rock Rapids, Ta.. 00. 2 is. 5.00 
rT. - cedleamne Society in Rock Rapids, 
PRIS e Le hint owinne cnt tiiovals 1.00 
12. ei imiBixeter, NoHe ies. eee hk 40.00 
16, Society in Arlington, Mass., additional, 10,00 
16. William Magenau, Gomez Palatio, Dgo, 
21S STOO aS aed SS Le ea 20.00 
16. Contributions received through the 
President for poutege lap Work, 250.00 
16. Society in Belmont, Mass............ 313.00 
16. Miss Ellen V. Smith, Bodies Mass... . 50.00 
16. Society in Barre, Masset d sik sesh, 32.20 


18. Society in Springfield, Mass... Bee's 1,000.00 
18. Society in Jackson Mich. (April Allow- 


ance of Appropriation returned). . 75.00 
18. Contributions through the President 

for Massachusetts Federation of 

Meee hese. Shit. Mpa opel ale sete moth 170.00 
19. Society in Meadville, Pa............. 88.00 
Ig. Society in Rochester, N.Y............ 80.00 
20. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, Mass... . 10.00 
23. John M. Moses, Barnstead, N.H...... 3.00 
24. Second Society, Athol, Mass.......... 50.00 
24. Society in Newburgh, SIN EA aE 60.00 
26. Society in Plainfield, N.J............. 50.76 
30. Society i in Lawrence, MaSSi ona aarsoice.s 37-50 


30. Society in b rrenie Mass., addi- 
tao) Ah, Age ae ee aa Sao 1.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Dec. 16. Sunday-school, Society in Keokuk, Ia.. 5.00 
16. paeeee echo, Society in Humboldt, 

30. Society in Arlington, Mass... . 11111!) 

30. Contributions from i 
through the President............. 5,485.00 


THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Dec. 16. Income of invested funds............ 500.00 
16. Sunday-school, Society in Wollaston, 
PSS eRe oe Vai eis laiclis Biv Ves: mnaydre sup etoiay 13.00 
16. Sunday-school, Portsmouth, N.H...... 25.00 
17, Louisville, Ky., Branch Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance. ........00+ceeeeees 3.00 


tg. Summit, N.J., Branch Women’s Na- 
PionalAance se cua. weld cine oe 1.00 


20. Beeee 7 ehocl, Society in Belmont, 


iS SECS Aaa ae 10.00 

ai. fandag-achioal, Society in Alameda, 
MRT te tan oD alslaels rete, claim cfd Sie.e 5.10 
$15,222.49 


Henry M. WiiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. F. W. N. Hugenholtz. 


In the Register of Dec. 19, 1912, under 
the heading of ‘“‘Foreign Notes,’’ there was 
stated that the late Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, 
pastor of the Free Congregation of Amster- 
dam, was for some time in the United States, 
and founded the Dutch Unitarian Church in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

That Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz visited the 
United States is a fact, but that he founded 
the Dutch Unitarian Church in Grand Rapids 
is far from the truth. It was his brother, 
Rey. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, who left the 
Netherlands in December, 1885, founded the 
Holland Unitarian Church in Grand Rapids, 
and was its pastor from 1885 until his death 
in February, 1900. Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz 
from Amsterdam came to Grand Rapids 
three years after his brother had founded 


_the Holland Unitarian church, preached one 
Sunday morning, and left after a few days 


for the Western part of the country for sight- 
seeing. 
The Religious Education Association. 


The Decennial Convention of the Religious 
Education Association will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March ro to 13, 1913, discussing 
the general theme “Religious Education and 
Civic Progress.” The progressive civic spirit 
of Cleveland makes this topic peculiarly 
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appropriate. The programme, which is al- 
teady almost completed, provides for over 
thirty different meetings, with over one 
hundred speakers. 

The character of previous conventions of 
this Association is sufficient assurance that 
the questions of the relation of religion and 
of education to social betterment and civic 
welfare will be discussed in a thorough-going 
and vital manner. 

The unique feature of this convention will | are 
be the bringing together in joint sessions of 
the various departments of the association 
work, in order that the problems of co- 


fully studied. 


interests. 
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ordinating different agencies may be care- 


The invitation to meet in Cleveland came 
from a joint body representing the federated 
Churches, schools and colleges and business 
Efficient committees already have 
the preparations for this convention well in 
hand. Hotel quarters will be at the Statler. 
Those expecting to attend this convention 
should make early reservations. 
entitled to attend. Advanced pro- 
grammes as they are issued will be sent from 
the office of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


All persons 


WHAT'S THE HURRY ? 


Well, Read the Interesting Whys and Hows 


of the Telephone Directory 


lf You Want to Get In, You Had Better 
Call Up FORT HILL 7600 To-day 


It is to the mutual advantage of the Telephone Company and the 
subscriber to have the latter listed in the directory as soon as possible 
after he gets his telephone, because such a listing saves many calls for 


“ Tnformation.” 


The Boston division directory plays such an important part in 
promoting good service that its preparation, printing, and distribution 


are subjects of the most careful supervision. 


It costs a good deal in 


time and money to revise an average of 40,000 listings per issue, to 
transform 600 tons of paper into 200,000 books of 400 pages each, and 
to distribute these books over 1,500 square miles, but it is well worth 


the effort. 


It is apparent that the preparation for printing must proceed on a 


schedule as arbitrary as that of a newspaper press-room. 
is not produced promptly, much of its value is lost. 


If the book 
When the closing 


date is announced, therefore, the printing must proceed with whatever 
listings are at hand. Those received subsequently must be held over 


for a later issue. 


The patron who rushes in at the last minute with his order may 


find he cannot be listed in the next book. 


It may be for one of many 


reasons, such as the running of additional wires or the setting of new 
poles or cross-arms; but the reason is a compelling one, although per- 
haps it might have been overcome, had sufficient notice been given. 


MORAL: Don’t wait another day if you are contemplating install- 


ing a telephone, or changing to another class of service. 


Hill 7600 and ask for the Contract Department. 


Call Fort 


Such a call, from 


any Telephone or Pay Station in the Metropolitan District, is FREE 


OF CHARGE. 


New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
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Pleasantries, 


“Casey, do you know what corporal pun- 
ishment is?” ‘Sure, I do,” said Private 
Casey. “It’s having a blackguard over ye 
who thinks he’s as good as his colonel.’’— 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Caller (in New York apartment- house): 
“Did Mr. and Mrs. Tremper ever live here?”’ 
Bell-boy: ‘‘Does you ’member ’em, Sam?” 
Other bell-boy: ‘‘Yais, but they only had 
a back apartment. Us boys never recker- 
nized ’em.”—Puck. 


Two darkies were listening to the peerless 
Senator from Texas, when the following con- 
versation occurred. Rastus: ‘‘Who is dat 
man talkin’?’”’ Jim: ‘‘Why, dat’s Senator 
Bailey from Kentucky.’ Rastus: “‘ Well, he 
sho’ do recommend himself high!” 


“Did you’se git anything?’’ whispered 
the burglar on guard as his pal emerged 
from the window. “‘Naw, de bloke wot 
lives here is a lawyer,’ replied the other in 
disgust. ‘‘Dat’s hard luck,” said the first; 
“did youse lose anything?’—Ohio State 
Journal. 


A puny little man one day said to Nat 
Goodwin, ‘“‘I’d like to tell he’s no man, 
but I fear he’d knock my head off.” Said 
Nat: “You can tell him that, and he won’t 
have the wit to hit you before you are out 
of harm’s way.’ ‘‘How?’’ inquired the 
little man. ‘“‘Tell him he’s the fellow that 
time and tide have been waiting for so long. 
See?’”’—A merican. 


Good, absent-minded old Dr. Wilder was 
greatly dependent upon his practical wife. 
One morning Mrs. Wilder sent up an an- 
nouncement after he had entered the pulpit 
with a foot-note intended to be private. 
‘The Women’s Missionary Society,’ he 
read aloud, ‘‘ will meet Wednesday afternoon, 
at three o’clock sharp. Your necktie is 
crooked: please straighten toward the right.” 


He has been married about a year, and is 
devotedly attached to his wife. His life 
without her was hard and solitary. ‘‘You 
are not as melancholy as you used to be,” 
said an old acquaintance to him. ‘‘Melan- 
choly! I should say not!” he returned, 
with emphasis. ‘‘How could anybody be 
sad with such a wife as I’ve got? Why, 
sometimes when I think what she’s been to 
me, it’s as much as I can do to keep from 
showing right out what I think of her!” 


“Oh, I just love cake, and it’s awfully 
nice!’’ cried little Dorothy, regarding her 
chocolate-frosted dessert. ‘‘You should not 
say you ‘love cake,’’’ reproved her mother; 
“say you ‘like it’; and don’t say ‘awfully’; 
say ‘very.’ Don’t say ‘nice,’ but ‘good.’ 
Now, my dear, repeat the sentence cor- 
rectly.” ‘I like cake; it is very good,” 
repeated Dorothy. ‘‘That is much better,” 
said her mother. But Dorothy was far 
from being satisfied. “‘It sounds as if I 
was talking about bread,”’ she said, with an 
air of disgust. 


A young aide-de-camp at a great party 
approached Archbishop Whately and said. 
“Does your Grace know the difference be- 
tween an ass and an archbishop?” “No,” 
was the grave answer. Then the youth went 
on, ‘‘An ass has a cross on his back, but an 
archbishop has a cross on his breast.”” “ Very 
good,” said the archbishop. ‘Now will 
you tell me what is the difference between a 
young aid-de-camp, like yourself, and an 
ass?”’ “I don’t know,” said the youth. 
“Neither do I,” said the archbishop, and 
walked away.—Christian World. 
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SV" Underground 
CHE STEPHENSON | Garbete Receiver 
eLIIES Se No Files. Nw Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepaenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,”’ “*JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns. tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of’ the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in, Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... 1am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
W ANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harverd) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL — nye Lo- 
cation high, dr 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boysunder seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dk. G. R. WHE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, xs. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothi 

White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Tere ae 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
roo Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress Francis TREaDWAY Cayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
colege. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles Ri -er opposite Soldiers’ Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for You: ger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

eg H Browne, A.M., 

Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass; 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures om request. 


